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The President-elect. Chosen by the largest plurality received by any candidate since Recon- 
struction, he will have the support of adequate Republican majorities in both houses of 
Congress, thus assuring a return to responsible party government 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


T IS not a difficult task to interpret the un- 

paralleled victory that has been won by 

Senator Harding. That victory was not a 

personal triumph for the Republican candi- 

date and still less was it a party triumph 
for the Republicans. Had the nation been 
voting upon either of these points independ- 
ently, it is not impossible that the result 
would have been quite different. The masses 
were not even registering their verdict upon 
what was supposed to be the predominant 
issue of the campaign, the Treaty of Versailles. 
The election was, indeed, a great and solemn 
referendum, but not in the sense which Mr. 
Wilson had in mind when he first gave currency 
to that phrase. It wasa great and solemn refer- 
endum upon President Wilson himself. The 
people had their first untrammeled opportunity 
to express their convictions concerning the 
policies which, in the last six years, have con- 
trolled the Administration, and they have re- 
pudiated them with an emphasis for which there 
is no precedent in our history. 

To the political philosopher, therefore, the 
election is interesting chiefly for the light that 
it sheds upon the present moral and mental 
conceptions of the American people. The 
phrase is somewhat over-used, yet there is 
such a thing as “mass psychology’’—such a 
phenomenon as a national state of mind. The 
mere fact that a nation can think so overwhelm- 
ingly in the same direction, that the Atlantic 
Coast can make itself so at one with the Pa- 
cific, and that the urban and industrial centres 
can agree so whole-heartedly with the rural 


and the agricultural, shows the existence of a _ 





deep-seated, unanimous conviction on a sub- 
ject which has profoundly stirred them. What 
then, is this thing to which all sections, all 
classes, and both sexes are apparently so op- 
posed? 

A complete answer to this question would 
demand an analysis of American history for the 
last six years. Probably the most fundamen- 
tal of ali Mr. Wilson’s lapses is that he failed 
to play true to the idea of leadership which 
proved so attractive to the American elector- 
ate in 1912. The one thing for which Mr. Wil- 
son stood most conspicuously was his concep- 
tion that leadership was indispensable to 
success in a democracy. His career as Gover- 
nor of New Jersey had strongly illustrated the 
principle which he had always insisted on in his 
writings—that the governing force in a dem- 
ocracy is public opinion, and that the real 
business of a governor, or of a president, is to 
make this opinion effective in administration 
and in legislation. That Mr. Wilson, for the 
first two years, upheld this principle, is a truth 
which even his bitterest detractors must admit. 
The tangible results were a series of reforms that 
made him, in his earliest years, probably the 
most successful of any President since the Civil 
War. Such an accomplishment as the Federal 
Reserve Law in itself was a sufficient justifica- 
tion of the confidence that the people had 
manifested in him. The repeal of the Panama 
Tolls legislation gave the American Govern- 
ment a reputation for fair dealing and honesty 
which it had not always enjoyed in foreign 
countries. Even in a policy which is now seen 
to have been a mistake, Mr. Wilson’s attempt 
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The Vice-President-elect, whom President-elect Harding has promised to invite to a share in 

the deliberations of his Cabinet and otherwise to have an active part in the Government, 

which will give a novel significance to an officer hitherto entirely overshadowed by the 
President 














to apply idealism to the solution of so practical 
a problem as that presented by Mexico, the 
President, in those early days, had the support 
of American public opinion. For the first two 
years, that is, the President was a great leader 
of a great democracy; he was the real eloquent 
voice of the American people; he spoke its 
desires, its aspirations, and, so far as a single 
man could be America, Woodrow Wilson was 
America. 


Mr. Wilson’s Greatest Mistake 


HE change came with the outbreak of the 
World War. From the day the German 


armies crossed the Belgian frontier, the 
American President ceased to be the spokesman 
of his country. On that day the American people 
almost unanimously registered its judgment; 
and that judgment was a condemnation of the 
most frightful assault ever made upon every- 
thing which is dearest to the American mind 
and heart. In every form in which public 
opinion can be tested—the press, the pulpit, 
the universities, the labor unions—the great 
American masses placed themselves on the side 
of the Allies. Only here and there a few scat- 
tering minorities found themselves in company 
with the Prussians. The so-called intellectual 
pacifists, the small but noisy elements in our 
“foreign”? population whose chief sustenance 
is the hyphen, the enemies of preparedness, 
the haters of Great Britain, the believers in 
an impossible isolation—these little groups, 
none of them representing the United States 
even in a moderate degree but all of them ex- 
tremely vocal and some of them insidiously 
financed, were the only ones that spoke out 
in the interest of the Kaiser. The clear-seeing 
American intellect, however, had little difficulty 
in penetrating all the sophisms of Potsdam, and 
in discerning the real from the false. Unfortu- 
nately for his place in history, Mr. Wilson was 
one of those who at first saw no moral issue in 
the World War. In private conversation he 
declared that both sides were equally guilty 
and that there could be no satisfactory out- 
come if either side should win an absolute 
victory. This was the most gigantic and the 
most tragical mistake ever made by an Ameri- 
can statesman. And the significant thing, 
from the standpoint of Mr. Wilson’s political 
principles, was that it utterly conflicted with 
American public opinion. The Presidential 
judgment found expression in such phrase as 
“neutrality in thought and in deed’—an 
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idea which was not only a psychological mon- 
strosity, but one which, when dissected to its 
moral implications, was infinitely base. It 
simply meant that Americans should make no 
distinction between right and wrong. Who- 
ever before gave such advice to Americans? 
The rest of Mr. Wilson’s Presidency has all 
the elements of drama in that it is the picture 
of a great conflict—that of the American people, 
on the one hand, attempting to exert itself for 
righteousness, and that of the President, on 
the other hand, attempting to lead it in un- 
worthy courses. The tremendous power given 
the President by the Constitution, and the 
great and wholesome respect which the Ameri- 
can people entertain for that same Constitu- 
tion, for a time prevented public opinion 
from expressing itself in action. In the face of 
a national demand for preparedness, if for 
nothing else as a protection against a danger 
that was daily becoming more terrible, the 
President made a convinced pacifist Secretary 
of War, and kept at the head of the Navy a 
man whose chief ambition it apparently was 
to make the Navy impotent as a fighting ma- 
chine. In the face of a need of leadership in all 
departments of Government, the President dis- 
played an almost Puck-like tendency to mali- 
cious mischief and surrounded himself with 
advisers very many of whom were unfit to have 
a serious influence in national affairs. It is 
hardly necessary to catalogue once more all the 
items in the indictment. They are fresh in the 
public memory, which will not readily forget 
them. That theAmerican spirit was able at last 
to assert itself against the obstinacy which ruled 
at its head, is a final tribute to the unconquer- 
able power which public opinion really possesses 
in an educated democracy. It was this public 
opinion which forced the Administration into 
war against its own will and which, after the 
declaration, forced the Administration to 
fight—also against its will. Many years ago 
Walter Bagehot declared that the greatest evi- 
dence of the wonderful political capacity of 
the American people was that they could 
make their Constitution work. He wrote that 
“the people of Massachusetts Bay can suc- 
ceed with any form of government.” That 
Americans were able to perform such marvels 
in the war and that, with the instruments they 
had to use, they were able to save the world 
from a victorious savagery, strikingly confirms 
Bagehot’s diagnosis. 
Up to the present time, however, Americans 
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“Three billion dollars a year for five years, ”” says Dr. Claxton, “is what the schools of the 
country must have, to meet their plain obligations.” This amount, in his estimation, is not 
too much to cover a proper increase of pay to teachers, the expenses necessary for the 
needed expansion of kindergarten and high schools, the new construction necessary, and the 
requirements of institutions of higher education [See page 167] 












themselves have been debating this point. 
Has President Wilson represented their ideals 
or has he not? The election of 1916 seemed at 
the time almost to sustain the President’s 
policy. The fact of the matter is, however, 
that the Republican candidate in that cam- 
paign represented the national viewpoint no 
better than did the Democratic. Even in 
face of Mr. Hughes’s timid and meaningless 
oratory the national revulsion from Wilsonism 
almost carried him into the Presidency. In 
1918 the electorate had its first chance to ex- 
press itself and did so in convincing fashion. 
The opinion that was rendered in November 
of this year shows that the resentment, so 
manifest in 1918, has merely become intensifie! 
with the passing of time. National pride has 
apparently suffered a wound from the Wilson- 
ian war policy from which it will take a long 
time to recover. As more and more of the truth 
becomes known the bitterness at the unworthi- 
ness of our representation in the greatest crisis 
of modern history becomes stronger. 


No Verdict on Harding or the League 


election was merely a vote of “no con- 

fidence” in the Democratic Adminis- 
tration; it was not a vote of confidence in the 
Republicans. This is the all-important con- 
sideration which Mr. Harding and his associ- 
ates must take to heart. Neither the person- 
alities of the candidates, nor the so-called issues 
about which there was so much newspaper dis- 
cussion, had much influence with the voters. 
Mr. Harding showed up to better advantage 
than Mr. Cox under the revealing stress of the 
campaign; yet, as a guide in national matters, 
he is still an untried quantity. Charming as 
he may be in his personal relations, dignified 
as was his bearing under circumstances more 
trying than most candidates are compelled to 
endure, sensible as were many of his campaign 
utterances, tremendous as has been his elec- 
toral triumph, he must not lose sight of the 
fact that a certain suspicion is attached to his 
Success. That suspicion is that he was se- 
lected by the most discredited elements in his 
own party because they believed that he would 
most pliantly serve their purposes. In view 
of the fact that Mr. Cox had been the personal 
selection of Tammany Hall and the associate 
Tammanies of New Jersey, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana, not much stress could with any finesse 
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be laid upon this fact in the campaign; now 
that Mr. Harding has attained the Presidency, 
however, the circumstances of his nomination 
will rise to plague him. The American people 
thought that they had disposed of the “Old 
Guard” in 1912 and 1916. But the “Old 
Guard”’ has now placed its favorite son in the 
White House. Of course, Mr. Harding has 
won, not by the support of this group, but in 
spite of it. The elements which influenced his 
selection as the Republican standard-bearer 
were hardly considered by the mass of voters, 
or else the circumstances were relegated to un- 
importance in the minds of an electorate which 
was determined to repudiate Mr. Wilson. 

The election of 1920 signalizes the closing 
of the breach that was made in 1912. Nearly 
all the Progressive leaders of that day have 
come to his support now; practically the entire 
mass of Progressive voters are now on his side. 
Mr. Harding thus has the opportunity of bring- 
ing together again the several wings of the 
Republican Party and making that party a posi- 
tive force. The readiness with which he rises 
to this opportunity will be the real test of his 
statesmanship. One of the Democratic cam- 
paign cries was that Mr. Harding would ab- 
dicate the Presidential leadership to the Pen- 
roses, the Smoots, the Lodges, and the others 
who were mainly responsible for the devasta- 
tion of 1912. It seems incredible that even so 
conservative a man as Mr. Harding unquestion- 
ably is, could contemplate any such plunge 
into darkness as this. New leaders are every 
day rising in the Republican ranks who promise 
the party a much brighter future. Such are 
Mr. Hoover, Governor Lowden, Governor 
Allen of Kansas, Governor Coolidge, General 
Wood; even men like Mr. Taft and Mr. Root, 
though ordinarily regarded as _ representing 
old-fashioned Republicanism, have acquired 
a new fame in the last two years and may now 
be regarded as standing for an unselfish and 
enlightened public policy. Most of the “new 
men” in the Republican ranks are compara- 
tively young, Mr. Harding is himself only 55; 
in the course of nature the leaders of 1912 must 
soon pass from the scene—the moment has come 
for reorganization. There is food for thought 
in the fact that Senator Harding is our first 
President since 1860 who was born after the 
close of the Civil War. A new era has cer- 
tainly dawned; whether Mr. Harding has 


grasped this fact will become apparent when 
he announces his cabinet selections. 
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Ratify the Treaty of Versailles 


’ 7 ET it is clear that, strong as the new 
Administration in Washington may be, 
there are plenty of difficulties ahead. 

The Republicans have held together in the 

immediate work of destroying the enemy, but 

they now have before them a much more dif- 
ficult task than that. They are called upon 
to hold their own forces intact to solve the ex- 
asperating domestic and foreign problems that 
confront them. They have destroyed the foe so 
completely that there is no one to quarrel with 
outside the ranks; the forthcoming struggle 
will take place within their own breastworks. 

And the elements of discord are plentiful 

enough. Yet the time has now come for Mr. 

Harding to cope with a situation which he suc- 

ceeded in escaping in the course of the campaign 

itself. In the last year the Republican Party 
has presented a humiliating spectacle in the 

cringing attitude that it has observed to a 

small minority, headed by Senators Borah and 

Johnson. Just what strength this coterie 

possessed, either in its own moral or intellec- 

tual character or in its following, has been a 

mystery. One of its leaders, Senator Johnson, 

conducted a pre-convention campaign—a cam- 
paign which represented an attempt to herd 
all elements of industrial hate and racial unrest 

—that should in itself have destroyed him as a 

leading element in any political party. That 

President Harding should endure any dictation 

from this group is hardly believable. 

sire to temporize with such men in the hope of 
maintaining harmony would be a mistake and 
in itself would lessen the confidence which is 
now undoubtedly felt in the forthcoming admin- 
istration. The election is not an endorsement 
of the foreign policy for which these gentlemen 
have stood; their advice in these matters is 
not valuable, and it will be the business of the 


new President to find guidance in other quarters.. 


Mr. Harding for Reconstructing the 
League 


HE first duty will be to dispose of the 
Treaty of Versailles and to decide what 
part the United States is to play in the re- 
suscitation of the world. Despite the attempts 
made to distort Mr. Harding’s attitude on these 
points, his policy, as announced in the campaign, 
is fairly clear, and, on the whole, satisfactory. 
If Mr. Harding became involved in confusion 
in his campaign discussions it was probably 


Any de-° 


not so much because he had any desire to mis- 
lead the public, but because the subject itself 
was exceedingly difficult and confused. Mr. 
Cox has made just as many conflicting state- 
ments and perhaps for the same reason. In- 
deed, any American who can glance across the 
Atlantic and say, in a few crisp sentences, just 
what he is going to do about it, would give a 
sign, not of supreme wisdom, but of supreme 
mental shallowness. The important thing to 
do is to recognize that the United States has 
inescapable duties to perform in the reorganiza- 
tion of the world, to bring together the best 
national minds to study these problems and 
seriously to start to work at them. Senator 
Harding has given every indication that such 
is his programme. It is, true that at the 
beginning of the campaign he made one seri- 
ous mistake, in his statement that he would 
sign a Congressional resolution establishing 
peace with Germany. Senator Harding did 
not announce that he would make a separate 
peace, but the logical interpretation of his 
attitude made such a course inevitable. In 
his most important speech, that of August 
28th, Mr. Harding tacitly withdrew from this 
position, saying that he had no intention of 
making a separate peace with Germany. He 
also declared that he favored an association of 
nations, or a league, for the maintenance of 
permanent peace; and that he favored a gather- 
ing of the ablest men of all nations to frame 
such an association. His opponents eagerly 
seized upon a later utterance at Des Moines, 
in which Mr. Harding declared that he wished 
to free America from “all obligations,” as a 
sign that he had again repudiated a “league” 
or an “association”’; but this was a perversion 
of his statement, for Mr. Harding was referring, 
not to “obligations” under a general league, 
but to the “obligations” created by Article X 
—an article to which Mr. Harding was opposed 
and to which the American people are appar- 
ently opposed. The programme that Mr. 
Harding should adopt is now clear. The Sen- 
ate should ratify the Treaty of Versailles; 
this ratification necessarily includes the League; 
a stipulation should be added that the League 
in its present form is not approved, that it 
must be amended, and that a new council of 
the nations must be called to amend it. Any- 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with 
conditions in Europe and the eagerness of 
Europe for our codperation, knows that such a 
programme would be at once acceptable. 














One Hundred and Five Million of Us 


HE publication of the census statistics 
F invariably arouses a certain disappoint- 

ment; and this is not confined to 
cities and towns whose grcwth has not kept 
pace with the enthusiastic tabulations of the 
local press, but extends to the nation as a 
whole. Americans are still too much inclined 
to worship mere bigness; the official statement, 
therefore, that the population of the continental 
United States amounts to 105,683,108 has 
struck them at first as an inadequate statistical 
summary of national greatness. A curious 
mental habit partly explains this dissatisfac- 
tion. As soon as our numbers are officially 
ascertained, the national mind immediately 
estimates the size which we shall reach at the 
end of the forthcoming decade, and then un- 


consciously assumes that estimate as the - 


existing population. Thus for the last ten 
years we have been describing ourselves as a 
nation of 100,000,000 or 105,000,000 people; 
yet all this time our official population, as it 
had been determined at the census of 1910, 
was something more than 91,000,000. Evi- 
dently the present census enumerators have 
succeeded in substantiating the unofficial 
estimates of the press and our public men. The 
corrected count shows that, in ten years, the 
American nation has increased by nearly 
14,000,000 souls. In view of the forces which 
have controlled American life in the last ten 
years this growth is fairly astonishing. Those 
forces are of a nature which decrease popula- 
tion, rather than increase it, and this has been 
their effect in nearly every civilized world 
except the United States. For at least five of 
these ten years immigration almost entirely 
ceased. For two of them a large part of our 
young and vigorous population was engaged, 
not in marrying and raising families, but in 
preparing for war and in actually wagingit. In 
this same period the influenza epidemic, one of 
the most destructive in our history, swept the 
entire nation and took a heavy toll of life. Yet 
these several disintegrating influences did not 
succeed in stopping our growth; all they accom- 
plished was to produce a slight diminution in 
its rate. From 1900 to 1910 the population in- 
creased at the rate of 21 per cent. whereas in the 
decade which has just closed we advanced at the 
rate of about 15 per cent. A similar fall in rate 
took place in the decade from 1860 to 1870, the 
period that covered the Civil War. | 
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Thus, had the rate of the preceding decade 
been maintained, or had that rate shown the 
steady increase which has been almost the 
general rule, we should now be a nation of 
110,000,000 or 115,000,000 inhabitants. To this 
extent, but to this extent only, is our develop- 
ment in ten years disappointing; for the addi- 
tion of nearly 14,000,000 is by no means an 
insignificant matter. It is only when we 
compare our population with that of other 
countries that the magnitude of this achieve- 
ment is really emphasized. In the last ten 
years we have added to our population a nation 
almost as large as Spain and one which is twice 
as large as Belgium. The Netherlands is gen- 
erally regarded as a thriving and vigorous 
country, yet it does not contain half as many 
people as is our increase for this same period. 
In ten years three Norways and three Swedens 
have been annexed to the United States, and 
six Denmarks have added their fortunes to our 
own. If we go back twenty years, the numeri- 
cal advancement which the United States is 
making is even more striking, for since 1900 
our population has increased by 30,000,000— 
which in itself is a nation almost as large as 
France or Italy. Since 1890 we have in- 
creased by 43,000,000 people—a population 
which is practically as large as that of the pres- 
ent United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. If rapid growth is in itself an evidence 
of vitality, there are apparently few signs of 
degeneration in the American Republic. 


Increase by the Birth Rate 


tion has alarmed many observers; they 

have insisted that the quality was by no 
means keeping pace with the quantity; and 
they have pointed to the fact that the main 
stimulus has been provided by our immigra- 
tion and by immigration of a decidedly “in- 
ferior” kind. From this standpoint it is im- 
portant that the increase of the last ten years 
has been caused, not by immigration, but by 
the birth rate. Our accessions from immi- 
gration—and these figures represent the dif- 
ference between those who came in and those 
who went out—amounted to approximately 
3,733,000. Our accessions from the excess of 
births over deaths reached something more 
than 10,000,000. The Census Bureau reports 
that the population of the United States in- 


|: THE past the development of our popula- 


creases of itself at the rate of about 1 per cent. 
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a year, which, being compounded, is at the 
rate of 10.5 for the decade. That the birth 
rate in the United States, especially the birth 
rate of the old established population, is not 
so large as it was fifty or a hundred years ago 
is a commonplace of statistics; whether this 
indicates a decreased vitality, and therefore 
is an evidence of national decay, or whether it 
is national advantage, is a question upon which 
the social philosophers are not likely to agree. 
The one fact which is emphasized by the census 
is that the American population is not stagnant, 
that it does not depend upon an influx from 
Europe for its growth, but that it goes on 
steadily increasing of its own momentum. At 
the present rate of progress, even though im- 
migration should entirely cease, we should have 
by 1930 a population of 117,000,000; by 1940, 
we should reach 130,000,000 and, by 1950, we 
should approach 145,000,000. This great popu- 
lation, which would represent, as already said, 
merely the natural increase, would be of a high 
grade or of a low grade, it would be intelligent 
or it would be backward, virtuous or depraved, 
precisely to the extent that the peoples already 
here possess these qualities. 

The fact is, of course, that there will be no 
cessation of immigration; there are already 
indications in plenty that the inpouring of 
alien peoples in the years immediately at hand 
will take place on a scale greater than anything 
hitherto known. Thus the present decrease 
in the rate of our population growth is merely 
temporary and is caused by the disturbed con- 
ditions of the last ten years. In all likelihood 
the decade from 1920 to 1930, will show a greater 
proportionate increase in population than that 
which followed the Civil War. If we should 
apply to the next thirty years the rate of prog- 
ress which controlled our development from 
1870 to 1900 our growth would be indeed 
startling. Indeed, on this basis it would reach 
137,000,000 in 1930. Sensational as_ this 
figure seems, there are indications that we may 
possibly attain it. The present birth rate 
itself, as said above, will give the nation a 
population of 117,000,000 by 1930. Im- 
migration has already begun at the rate of 
1,500,000 a year, and this, continued for ten 
years, would add 15,000,000; these two items 
would bring the census figures of 1930 up to 
132,000,000—and this takes no account of the 
increase which would be obtained from the 
birth rate of the immigrants themselves. If 
we wish to be conservative, and estimate im- 
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migration at 7,000,000 for the next ten years, 
our population will certainly be 125,000,000 by 
1930. 

On this same basis, we shall reach 150,000,000 
in 1940 and 180,000,000 in 1950. By the 
time the United States celebrates its bicenten- 
nial, in 1976, its population, at the present rate, 
will have passed 240,000,000; and, at the dawn 
of the Twenty-first Century, it will be ap- 
proaching 300,000,000. Extravagant as such 
a forecast may seem, it is not inherently im- 
probable that the nation may attain this 
number or even exceed it; such a growth would 
fall far behind that which has taken place in 
the last century. When George Washington 
became President, we numbered less than 
4,000,000; since his day, therefore, we have 
increased our population twenty-five times. 
Should we increase twenty-five times in the 
next century and a quarter, the United 
States would contain, by 2045, more than 
2,500,000,000 souls—more than the entire 
population of the world at present. Such a 
figure is incredible even in the minds of a 
generation which has grown accustomed to 
miracles; yet it is not incredible, but highly 
probable, that we shall reach 300,000,000 by 
the year 2000. The reason why such an esti- 
mate is not fantastic is that the country has 
the space and the resources to sustain such a 
population. California, which now has a 
population of 3,400,000, could probably main- 
tain 20,000,000 in comfort. Texas, which now 
has 4,600,000, could easily find room for 
35,000,000 or 40,000,000. Not a single one of 
our states has yet anywhere approached its 
possibilities. New York already has approxi- 
mately 10,500,000, but New York is by no 
means crowded; the population of New York 
City approaches 6,000,000—it is now the larg- 
est city in the world—and there is really less 
congestion, less misery, and less ill-health than 
when it held half a million men, women, and 
children. 


Fifty-five Million Persons of British Origin 
in the United States 


HERE is still wide-spread misapprehen- 
sion about the quality of this popula- 
tion. European observers emphasize 
the absence of what they are pleased to regard 
as “Americans” in the United States; and even 


in this country there has been so much discus- 
sion of the “melting pot” that even the well 
































informed have come to believe in the predomi- 
nance of the “foreign elements.” The word 
“American” is popularly applied to the de- 
scendants of the people who, in colonial times, 
settled the wilderness, who fought the Revolu- 
tion, constructed the Constitution, and laid 
the agricultural, industrial, and economic 
foundations of the country. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of these “ Americans” were British 
born, though they did include a small measure 
of other peoples—Irish, Germans, Dutch, and 
Swedes. How many of the 105,000,000 people 
disclosed by the new census trace their origin 
to this pioneer stock? Several statisticians 
have studied this problem with somewhat sur- 
prising results. Several years ago the great 
French economist, Pierre Leroy Beaulieu, after 
a complete examination of our census reports 
and immigration statistics, declared that the 
descendants of the revolutionary Americans 
were still overwhelmingly the largest racial 
element in the United States; and now Mr. 
William S. Rossiter, for several years the chief 
clerk of the census, and a statistician of high 
standing, has studied the same subject in the 
Atlantic Monthly and reach the same conclu- 
sion. Of the 95,000,000 white people now in 
this country Mr. Rossiter finds that 55,000,000 
are “Americans”—and in this term he in- 
cludes the descendants of the 4,000,000 who 
were recorded in the first census of 1790, the 
descendants of the people of Great Britain who 
have emigrated since, and the descendants of 
the 3,000,000 immigrants—chiefly Irish and 
Germans—who came before 1850, practically 
all of whom have long since become an indistin- 
guishable part of the population. 

It is not until the figures are closely studied 
that it becomes apparent to what extent our 
present population is British in origin. A sin- 
gle consideration immediately makes this fact 
clear. In 1789 our population was roughly 
4,000,000; in 1850 this had grown to 19,500,000. 
What was the source of this increase? Obvi- 
ously it could have increased in only two ways; 
by the natural growth of those already here 
and by the immigration of peoples from 
other lands. Yet during these sixty years 
there was comparatively little immigration. 
For the first forty years of our national history, 
from 1790 to 1830, only about 230,000 im- 
migrants landed in the United States—only 
about 6,000 a year. It must be remembered 
that immigration, like most other economic 
facts, is largely a matter of transportation, and 
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that it was not until the development of the 
modern steamship, with its ability to transport 
hundreds and thousands in a single voyage, 
that oversea movements of population on a 
large scale could take place. And it was not 
until the forties and the ’fifties that the trans- 
portation of Europeans to any considerable 
extent set in. Mr. Rossiter now estimates that 
the total immigration population in 1850, 
including the immigrants themselves and their 
children, amounted to about 3,000,000. That 
is, of the 19,500,000 Americans of that day 
16,500,000 were the descendants of the Amer- 
icans who had fought the Revolutionary War. 
The vast majority of these were of British 
origin. The large families of the native stock, 
in the first half of the Nineteenth Century, are 
a tradition, and these figures show that the 
tradition rests on a substantial basis. 


More British in the United States Than 
in Great Britain 


VEN allowing only a 10 per cent. na- 
tural increase per decade—and the 


native stock was much more prolific 
than that fifty and sixty years ago—these 
20,000,000 of 1850 would have increased to 
more than forty million now. And to these 
must be added the immigration from Great 
Britain which has taken place since 1850. It 
will surprise most people to learn that this has 
been by no means insignificant. One of the 
astonishing facts brought out by a study of 
immigration statistics is that the purely 
British element in the United States at the 
present moment—meaning those whose racial 
origin was England, Scotland, or Wales, or those 
whose parents, one or both, were born in those 
countries—while somewhat smaller than the 
German, is considerably greater than the Irish. 
This fact is such startling news to most news- 
paper readers that only the actual statistics 
themselves will convince one that it is true. 
In 1910 there were 5,063,311 people in this 
country who were themselves born in Great 
Britain or English Canada, or who had one or 
both parents born in Great Britain or Canada. 
At the same time there were 4,504,456 people 
who were born in Ireland or who had one or 
both parents born in Ireland. Another signi- 
ficant fact is that the number of British born is 
steadily increasing. In 1890 the numbers for 
the British born were 3,983,500 against 
4,795,081 for the Irish, but since then the 
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British element has surpassed the Irish. The 
increasing prosperity of Ireland in recent years 
and the industrial unrest of England probably 
explains the fact that the English are arriving 
now in greater numbers than the Irish; the fact 
that Ireland is a very small country compared 
with England is also important. In the great 
immigration that took place in the two years 
preceding the World War the English were 
much more numerous than the Irish or the 
Germans, and, in the flood which is now start- 
ing in, the same tendency is even more marked. 
Washington reports that the largest racial 
element now landing at Ellis Island is Italian; 
and that the second is not, as might be ex- 
pected, southeastern Europeans, but English. 

One of the results of the World War will 
probably be to improve the quality of im- 
migration. America’s best immigrants have 
come from northwestern Europe—Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, Germany, and the Scandinavian 
countries. The United States can readily 
absorb and assimilate all the people in these 
countries who care to emigrate. In a genera- 
tion or two the peoples from these countries 
become part of the national fibre; there are 
isolated groups among them, indeed, who seek 
to maintain their “ethnic individuality” and 
to uphold the torch of hyphenism, but the great 
mass soon cease to regard themselves as any- 
thing but native stock. And it is a happy 
augury for the future of civilization that, of the 
95,000,000 white people at present within the 
continental limits of the United States, 
55,000,000, or more than half, are of British 
origin. This fact should silence the critics, 
here and in Europe, who describe the United 
States as an incoherent mass of antagonistic 
races. The fact is that these 55,000,000 con- 
stitute the largest single British population 
in the world to-day. There are more people 
of British origin in the United States at present 


than in Great Britain itself; the actual figures . 


are 55,000,000 in this country against 37,000,000 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. For every 
two representatives of the British race found in 
Great Britain, there are thus three in our own 
country. One of the greatest of English his- 
torians, John Richard Green, long ago foresaw 
what promise this fact held for the future of 
mankind. Writing in 1870, and describing the 
significance of the American Revolution, he 
said: “Whatever might be the importance 
of American independence in the history of 
England, it was of unequaled moment in the 
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history of the world. If it crippled for a while 
the supremacy of the English nation, it founded 
a supremacy of the English race. From the 
hour of American independence the life of the 
English people has flowed, not in one current, 
but in two; and while the older has shown 
little signs of lessening, the younger has fast 
risen to a greatness which has changed the face 
of the world. In wealth and in material 
energy, as in numbers, America far surpasses 
the mother country from which it sprang. It 
is already the main branch of the English 
people; and in the days that are at hand the 
main current of that people’s history must run 
along the channel, not of the Thames or the 
Mersey, but of the Hudson and the Missis- 
sippi. . . . As 200,000,000 Englishmen fill 
the valley of the Mississippi, this vast power 
will tell through Britain on the Old World of 
Europe, whose nations will have shrunk into 
insignificance before it. What the issues 
of such a world-wide change will be, not even 
the wildest dreamer will dare to dream. But 
one issue is inevitable. In the centuries that 
lie before us, the primacy of the world will lie 
with the English people. English institutions, 
English speech, English thought, will become 
the main features of the political, the social, 
and the intellectual life of mankind.” 


A Great National Anniversary 


HE present month marks the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Mayflower. This birthday has apparent- 

ly created noastonishing interest in this country, 
but it has aroused vast enthusiasm in England. 
Across the ocean its significance is evidently 
seen more clearly than in the United States. 
It certainly furnishes an appropriate moment 
to take stock of our present estate; to under- 
stand precisely what the United States is, the 
peoples of whom it is composed and the mean- 
ing which it has in the progress of the world. 
That the majority of the men, women, 
and children now living here are of British 
origin is plain; yet the fact must not be over- 
looked that there are about 40,000,000 who 
come from other lands. The greatest single 
elements in this group derive from those north- 
western European countries—Ireland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway—which 
have shown the greatest adaptability to Amer- 
ican life and American institutions. If, in 
addition to these, there are other peoples who 
form more doubtful constituents of a great 




















state, the fact remains that, in our British, old 
and new, in our Irish, our Germans, our 
Scandinavians, our northern Italians, the 
United States unquestionably at this moment 
possesses the most industrious, the most 
intelligent, and the most progressive popula- 
tion ever assembled in any one country. The 
notion that it is only the dregs of a people 
which emigrate is absurd; the mere fact that 
they have the energy, the ambition, and the 
courage to abandon their old environment and 
seek to better their fortunes shows that, in 
general, immigrants form a selected group of 
the populations from which they come. One 
might as well claim that the native Americans 
who left the New England and Middle States to 
settle the West were the social and industrial 
sediment; the fact, of course, is that they were 
quite the reverse. As truthfully might one 
assert that the Englishmen who landed on 
Plymouth Rock three centuries ago were the 
offscourings of the England of that day, instead 
of representing, as they did, its most precious 
blood. The behavior of the American people 
in the war, the courage and intelligence which 
the American soldier showed in battle—and 
not only the soldier of “native” stock, but also 
the representatives of the other 40,000,000—has 
sufficiently silenced the critics who asserted 
that we had outgrown the virile qualities which 
distinguished us fifty and a hundred years ago. 
Thus the American nation has every reason 
to congratulate itself on the beginning of its 
Fourth Century. Never has a united people 
faced a future so dazzling. 


Drift from the Country to the City 


NE tendency, disclosed by the latest 
() census, will cause some apprehension, 

and that is the increase of the city 
population at the expense of the rural dis- 
tricts. For the first time in our history a 
larger percentage of our people live in urban 
communities than in the country. For the 
purposes of this comparison, an incorporated 
place of 2,500 people or more is regarded as 
urban territory and any locality with a smaller 
population than that is regarded as the “coun- 
try.” On this basis, 54,816,209 or 51.9 per cent. 
In all, are city dwellers, and 50,866,899, or 48.1 
Per cent. represent our rural population. The 
tural population is still further divided into 
two groups—that which lives in incorporated 
places of less than 2,500, and that which lives in 
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purely country districts. The latter group, 
which may be regarded as our real agricultural 
population, that which spends its time tilling 
the soil, amounts to 41,002,703, or 38.3 per cent. 
It is useless to deny that these statistics in- 
dicate a profound change in our national organ- 
ization; to be properly interpreted, they must 
be placed alongside the figures showing the 
great development of our manufactures and 
our foreign trade. They merely mark a con- 
tinuation of a change which has been taking 
place since the Civil War. In 1860 the United 
States was overwhelmingly an agricultural 
country; manufacturing was even then carried 
on extensively, it is true, but it was small 
scale manufacturing, and the great masses of 
our people lived on the farms. With the great 
stores of mineral wealth—the c»al, the iron, 
the copper—which the ages had been accumu- 
lating as a heritage for the American people, 
it would have been an economic crime had we 
not developed our manufactures; and the 
growth of our urban population cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as an unmixed evil. Had it 
not been for such a development, the war just 
closed would have been won by the Germans 
and the course of human progress would have 
been set back several centuries. The whole 
teaching of modern history shows that the great 
nation of the future is not the nation which is 
to be predominantly agricultural, or the one 
which is to be predominantly industrial; it is 
the one which most successfully combines these 
two qualities. Indeed, the agricultural de- 
velopment of this country itself is dependent 
upon manufactures; farming is rapidly ceasing 
to be a manual process; except for farm ma- 
chinery, the product of our industrial centres, 
it could never have attained its present pro- 
gress. The fact that our urban population 13 
increasing, therefore, is no ground for pes- 
simism, but quite the reverse; it shows that 
as a nation we are achieving that balance 
between agriculture and industry which can 
alone make us a well-rounded, self-sustaining 
people. The Jeffersonian ideal of an agricul- 
tural democracy, if it ever represented the 
ideal state, which is doubtful, represents it no 
longer. Should our urban population continue 
to grow rapidly at the expense of the rural 
sections, and perhaps overwhelmingly over- 
balance it, then there would be cause for alarm: 
for that would mean that, like England, we 
should become merely a nation of factory 
workers, producing manufactured products in 
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prosperity. On this basis the progress of six 
years is as follows: 
Stated value of articles for 
which weight is shown % of quantities at 

1914 1920 += increase 1914 prices 
Imports $1, 163,000,000 $3,999,000,000 243.9 $1,977,000,000 
Exports $1,667,000,000 $5,474,000,000 224.4$2, 308,000,000 


exchange for food grown overseas—a condition 
unhealthy in peace time and destructive in 
war. So long as our farms can abundantly 
feed our own population, and our factories 
manufacture not only for our own needs but 


Value of 1920 


for a large foreign trade, we are a symmetrical, 
wholesome, economic entity. That is precisely 
our condition as revealed by the new census 
return. After all, the United States has more 
than 40,000,000 engaged in working the soil, 
and their crops are greater now than at any 
time in our history. 


The Element of Fiction in Our Increased 
Foreign Trade 


HAT the great increase in our foreign 

trade is explained to a considerable 
extent by increased prices has long been 
known, and the National City Bank of New 
York has done a remarkable piece of work in 
ascertaining the precise facts. Its statisticians 
have analyzed our exports and imports for the 
last six years, not only from the standpoint 
of the money involved, but also from the stand- 
point of the quantity of goods exchanged. It 
is inevitable that the growth, when submitted 
to this latter test, should not appear so startling 
as when expressed in the terms of dollars and 
cents. When we take the figures of our im- 
ports and exports of 1914 and compare them 
with those of 1920 the results seem fairly sensa- 
tional. Thus, expressed in money, we im- 
ported $1,163,000,000 in 1914, against 
$3,999,000,000 in 1920, and we exported 
$1,667,000,000 in 1914 against $5,474,000,000 
in 1920. That is, in a purely money valuation, 
our imports increased 243.9 per cent. and our 
exports 224.4. No nation in history has ever 
demonstrated such apparent prosperity as this. 
But the present figures represent an at- 
tempt to test our trade balance in other terms. 
An effort to reduce imported and exported 
goods to pounds is difficult and the results 
obtained are necessarily incomplete, yet it is 
believed that the results are measurably ac- 
curate. They show that our imports have 
increased, in quantity, 65.6 per cent. and our 
exports 34.6 per cent. A still more interesting 
test has been applied. The statisticians have 
taken the trade figures of 1920, and valued 
them on the basis of the prices which prevailed 
in 1914. Such a comparison has the great 
advantage of squeezing out the inflation and 
giving a fairly perfect picture of our recent 


It appears that, while our foreign trade, 
expressed in non-inflated terms is not so great 
as in terms of present prices, yet it is con- 
siderably larger than in 1914; but a still deeper 
analysis discloses that this is not quite so en- 
couraging a fact as it might seem. For the 
increase of the last six years, from 1914 to 1920, 
is not materially greater than that of the pre- 
ceding six, from 1908 to 1914. In other words, 
the present statisticians reach the somewhat 
astonishing conclusion that the rate of progress 
of the last six years is just about the same as 
that of the pre-war period. The quantity of 
imports apparently increased about 70 per 
cent. in the six-year period 1914-1920 and ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. in the six-year period 
1908-1914 and the quantity of exports in- 
creased about 33 per cent. in the 1914-1920 
period, and 25 per cent. in the 1908-1914 
period. Does this mean, then, that the so- 
called war prosperity was all fiction and that 
the war did not add much to our foreign trade? 
Of course this does not necessarily follow. The 
present situation recalls that of Great Britain 
before the war, when the alarmed British statis- 
ticians were calling attention to the fact that 
Britain was losing trade. When the details 
were analyzed, however, it was discovered that 
this falling off in trade was not in absolute 
quantities imported or exported, but in the rate 
of growth. A rapidly developing country always 
shows astonishing progress in the rate at which 
it grows; as it begins to realize its possibilities, 
however, things become more stable, and the 
rate of trade increase is likely to decline. What 
the war evidently did to American trade was 
not only to prevent any decline in the rate, but 
actually to increase it slightly. Similar figures 
for Great Britain show a very large increase 
in valuation of her export trade, but a great 
decrease in quantity—and of course, all 
European countries show an even greater fall- 
ing off. That we have advanced—in quantity, 
in uninflated valuation, and in rate of growth— 
while Great Britain has fallen behind in all 
three respects, is a fair indication that our 
trade prosperity is very real—though not so 
great as it seems when expressed in terms of the 
present dollar. 
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The Prosperity of the South 


present state is the rapidly developing 

South. Though the rate of growth 
for the whole country is about 15 per cent. 
there are several Southern states which have 
made a better showing than this. Thus North 
Carolina has increased 16 per cent., Florida 28, 
Oklahoma 22, Texas 19, and West Virginia 19. 
It is an impressive fact that the two states east 
of the Mississippi River which have shown the 
greatest growth in the last ten years are Michi- 
gan and Florida. Several Southern cities have 
manifested a vitality that suggests the boom 
towns of the West. Thus Miami, Fla., has 
increased in numbers 440 per cent. Winston- 
Salem, N. C., 113 per cent. Tulsa, Okla., 296 
per cent. Knoxville, Tenn., 114 per cent. Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 388 per cent. and Clarksburg, W. 
Va., 202 per cent. While the larger Southern 
cities—such as Birmingham, Atlanta, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, San Antonio, and Rich- 
mond—do not show such sensational progress 
as this, their increases have exceeded that of 
the country as a whole. Richmond is a third 
larger in 1920 than in 1910, San Antonio has 
increased 67 per cent., and Atlanta, which had 
a population of 154,000 in 1910, now has one of 
200,000—a growth of 30 per cent. These are 
only a few random specimens of a condition of 
things which is fairly general in the Southern 
States. They merely are definite manifesta- 
tions of a prosperity of which there are plenty 
of other evidences. Apparently the South 
is rapidly coming into its own; and it is cer- 
tainly a happy augury for the future that our 
present prosperity is not limited to any one 
section, but extends throughout the whole 
country. It is not impossible that, within an 
appreciable period, the equilibrium that existed 
in the early days of the Republic may be re- 
stored. Most Americans have forgotten that 
in 1790 the population of the United States 
was almost evenly divided between the North 
and the South—the actual figures were 
1,968,040 for the Northern States and 1,961,174 
for the Southern. How many realize that, at 
our first census, Virginia was the most populous 
American state and that North Carolina was 
more populous than New York? These two 
great sections maintained just about the same 
population until 1820, when the North began 
rapidly to forge ahead until, at the time of the 
Civil War, its population was just about twice 
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that of the country south of the Ohio. The 
South necessarily made a slow recovery from 
the ruins of four years’ war and the complete 
destruction of its economic system; but it is 
plain that it is now fairly started on the road 
to a new prosperity which will far surpass that 
of the period preceding the Civil War. 


A Southern Demand for a Protective 
Tariff 


NOTHER indication that the South 

A has attained complete reconstruction 
is the movement, which has already 
reached considerable proportions in that region, 
in favor of a protective tariff. The days have 
indeed gone when the Southern planters, 
headed by Calhoun, made the halls of Congress 
resound with their denunciations of the tariff 
robbers of the North, and when South Carolina 
threatened to secede, not on the issue of slavery, 
but on the issue of a protective tariff which 
had been passed in the interest of Northern 
manufacturers. A Southern Tariff Conven- 
tion, of which the leading spirit was John M. 
Parker, Governor of Louisiana, has recently 
been held in New Orleans. Its aim was to 
“recommend to the Tariff Commission and to 
Congress a tariff schedule on Southern pro- 
ducts that will equalize the cost of production 
with that of foreign countries.” The Manu- 
facturers Record of Baltimore, a publication 
which is devoted to Southern interests, sup- 
ports this policy, and is now pushing an ag- 
gressive campaign intended to provoke the 
South to a demand for a protective tariff. It 
appeals particularly to agricultural interests 
such as the cotton growers whose product 
competes with the Egyptian crop, and the 
peanut producers, who, it declares, are ap- 
proaching ruin as a result of Oriental oil pro- 
ducts. To these, says this publication, the 
campaign of the Southern Tariff Convention 
“if intelligently directed, is potentially of al- 
most as much importance to the South and to 
the nation as was the invention of the cotton 
gin.” It scorns the assertion of leaders at 
the American Cotton Association’s Convention 
that “it was hoped through manipulation of 
the pure food regulations, by branding the 
origin of oil on containers, and methods of that 
sort” to defeat foreign competition, and de- 
clares that “there is not enough political 
power or political sentiment or political his- 
tory to hold Southern agriculturists much 
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longer to allegiance to obsolete economic prac- 
tices which pauperize and enslave them.” 
Whatever may be thought of this movement 
from an economic standpoint, politically it is 
certainly suggestive. The issue which this 
movement proposes is the one which for sixty 
years has formed one of the main planks in the 
political party which has very little strength 
in the Southern States. It is the issue to 
which the only party which counts for much 
in that section has always been opposed. Yet 
the leaders of this movement repudiate the 
suggestion that the South must embrace 
the Republican Party in order to obtain a 
protective tariff on cotton and peanuts. “If 
it be said that the South must vote for free 
trade and misery or accept Negro domination, 
it is so stated for political purposes.” Is it 
then expected that the party of Grover Cleve- 
land will adopt protection in order to hold the 
South inline? The present is a time of political 
contradictions; and among these the demand of 
the South for a protective tariff on two of its 
greatest products is not the least significant. 


China Is Adopting an Alphabet 
Tt JUST what extent China is following 


the example of Japan in adopting West- 

ern ideas is not entirely clear, yet the 
ancient kingdom has taken one step which is 
far in advance of anything which her neighbor 
has done. China is making an attempt to 
substitute a phonetic alphabet for her present 
system of ideographs. At present the Chinese 
system of writing comprises more than 40,000 
separate symbols, each representing a different 
word, and consequently the memorizing of at 
least 3,000 word-signs is necessary in order to 
read and write. Missionary influences have 
been largely responsible for such progress as 
has been made in abolishing this system; 
but credit is due solely to the government for 
devising and introducing an alphabet whose 
use promises to become universal. Several 
years ago the Ministry of Education appointed 
a committee to study the problem, and the 
result is the National Phonetic Script. This 
consists of only sixty distinct characters, which 
represent each verbal sound of the language, 
and, in combination, any word; accordingly 
it requires only a month’s intensive work to 
master it, whereas ten years’ study was form- 
erly necessary. In April of last year instruc- 
tion in the new plan was made compulsory in 
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all elementary schools; so we may hope that 
in a generation the art of reading and writing 
will be fairly universal among the people of 
China, more than go per cent. of whom are now 
illiterate. Already the governor of a province 
of 12,000,000 inhabitants has ordered that at 
least one member of every family must be 
able to use the National Script, and his ex- 
ample will probably be followed in the other 
provinces as soon as civil order is restored. This 
would mean an increase of from 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000 readers. Another province pub- 
lishes all official proclamations in both the new 
and old symbols, and there are quite a number 
of publications which use the National Script 
either exclusively or in part. 

How much the stationery condition of China 
for the last two thousand years is due to the 
lack of a simple alphabet cannot be told, but 
undoubtedly it has been one vital factor. 
Language, say the psychologists, is the essential 
element in the functioning of the reasoning 
process, and yet the mental expansion of the 
Chinese, which is the result of the interchange 
of ideas, has been restricted to verbal inter- 
course. Moreover, the adoption of many 
material products of Occidental civilization— 
the telegraph, typewriter, and printing press, 
for example, has been immensely hampered. 
But if the plans of the Chinese Government for 
the extension of National Script are carried 
through with the energy displayed in its in- 
troduction, it will mean a veritable revolution 
in all phases of national life, comparable only 
to the introduction of the Arabic numeral 
system in Europe during the Middle Ages, 
without which, mathematics, and consequently 
all science, could have advanced only to a 
limited extent. 


Good and Bad Work in Haiti 


HE reports which have recently come 

from Haiti recall similar features of the 

pacification of the Philippines. _When- 
ever a strong people sets itself to the task 
of making a disorderly people orderly, such out- 
rages as are indicated in General Barnett’s 
report seem to be an inevitable part of the 
work. Any army, even one so_ generally 
humane and disciplined as our own, always 
contains an element which is guided by passion 
rather than by reason; the “inferior” races 
among which it works are constantly putting 
its patience to a severe test; there are always 
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incidents which, when taken out of their en- 
vironment and considered as isolated happen- 
ings, would disgrace any civilized people; more 
unfortunate still, there are likely to be episodes 
for which there can be no extenuating cir- 
cumstances. General Barnett’s report says 
that 3,250 natives of Haiti have been killed by 
American marines in the period of occupation— 
five and one half years. Half of these, he adds, 
were killed in an assault which the Haitian 
bandits made in an attempt to capture Port 
au Prince after the Americans had occupied it. 
Just how the others met their end is not set 
forth, though the impression gained from 
General Barnett’s report is that there has been 
some wanton slaughter. The investigation 
which is now taking place will reveal the extent 
to which the death of natives represent crime, 
and the extent to which they represent the sad 
business of restoring order. Of course there 
cannot be, and there will not be, any hesitation 
in punishing any soldiers or officers who are 
shown to be responsible for illegal acts. 
Twenty years ago similar revelations in the 
Philippines apparently greatly rejoiced the 
hearts of the so-called anti-|mperialists—that 
small group of Americans who believed that 
the United States had no right in the Philippine 
Islands and that it would best perform its duty 
to civilization by withdrawing its troops and 
leaving the Filipinos to the anarchy to which 
Spain had reduced them. In April, 1902, 
one of our officers in the Philippines, General 
J. H. Smith, who was popularly known in 
army circles as “Hell-roaring Jake,” issued an 
order to his troops, telling them “to kill and 
burn and make a howling wilderness of Samar.” 
Certain unrestrained acts of our soldiers fol- 
lowed this order, and tremendous excitement 
naturally ensued in the United States. Presi- 
dent Rvosevelt immediately started an in- 
vestigation, and, as a result, General Smith 
was dismissed from the Army in disgrace; the 
only reason that he was not more severely 
punished was that it was impossible to connect 
the riotous behavior of a small minority of 
our troops with his order. But the strangest 
sequel of this episode was that the anti- 
Imperialists seized upon it as a reason why the 
United States should entirely withdraw from 
the duty upon which it had engaged, and give 
the islands their independence. Naturally the 
same element has seized upon this Haitian 
scandal as an argument for a similar with- 
drawal. President Roosevelt and Congress 


refused to accept this hysterical advice eighteen 
years ago; and in a few months the Philippine 
Islands had quieted down, the work of making 
it a healthy, enlightened, and prosperous 
country was continued, with the result that 
the United States now has to its credit one of 
the most successful experiments in colonization 
that history affords. 

The duty which we now have in Haiti 
is the same as that which we have fulfilled so 
well in the Philippines, and there are plenty of 
indications that our occupation is already 
producing equally beneficent results. The 
report on present conditions presented by 
General Lejeune eloquently portrays the 
progress we have already made. General 
Lejeune’s high standing as an officer, and the 
splendid work which he performed in France, 
give the highest possible value to his observa- 
tions. This trustworthy investigator found 
that there existed throughout Haiti a strong 
sentiment of gratitude to the marines for the 
work that they were doing for the welfare of 
the industrious, peaceful, and law-abiding 
Haitian people, and that, on the whole, very 
friendly feelings existed on the part of the 
inhabitants toward our troops. The Presi- 
dent of Haiti, the numerous local officials, and 
the churchmen, whom the Commandant talked 
with at length, as well as the public, all lavishly 
praised the work which the United States was 
doing. The report approaches nearest to the 
present charges in this paragraph: “There have 
been, of course, some cases of ill-feeling be- 
tween individuals. For instance, while | 
was in Port au Prince, two marines, while walk- 
ing along the street, were severely stabbed from 
behind by Haitians who succeeded in making 
good their escape, and I found that in the guard 
house there were several marines who had been 
tried by court-martial for engaging in brawls 
with the Haitians. Affairs of this kind are of 
course very regrettable, but are, nevertheless, 
unavoidable, and are liable to occur at any 
place at home or abroad where troops are 
stationed.” 

According to General Lejeune, the marines 
have accomplished two things in Haiti: First, 
they have organized and officered the local 
gendarmerie, consisting of 1,350 Haitians, who 
serve both as the republic’s army and as a 
local constabulary for the preservation of order. 
Secondly, the marines, together with the 
gendarmerie, have practically exterminated the 
bandits who have long infested the island 
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and have always been a menace to the law- 
abiding citizens. As a result, General Le- 
jeune found that there are now no large bandit 
bands in existence, and that the only menace to 
security were several small bands who hide in 
the mountains and live by stealing. A short 
time ago Louisnord, the last important bandit 
leader in Haiti, was killed. General Lejeune 
found that the military situation was in excel- 
lent condition, and that a state of peace and 
tranquillity prevailed in all parts of the republic. 
He traveled throughout the entire country 
without a guard, and discovered no evidence of 
hostility on the part of the natives. The work 
which the Americans have already accom- 
plished in regulating Haitian finances, in build- 
ing roads and hospitals, and the sanitary im- 
provement merely repeat the story of our ac- 
complishments in other tropical countries, and 
in themselves justify the occupation. 


Investment Bankers Take Note 


ROM a woman reader in Illinois has 
come this letter: 

My experience with investment bankers has been 
that they can give abundant and accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the securities they offer for sale, so 
far as the information sought has to do with purely 
financial details such as price, income yield, fluctua- 
tion, fluidity, etc., but that they are either unwilling 
or unable to tell me what I desire to know before | 
give my money into the care of any person or cor- 
poration for their spending; i. e. what are the com- 
parative moral standards of business methods of 
the companies whose securities | contemplate pur- 
chasing. Other things being equal, I should prefer 
not to be the beneficiary of a firm whose policy 
it is to sweat its employees, to hire spies and thugs, 
to prevent labor organization, to falsify its tax 
statements, sand-bag competitors, and overcharge 
customers. I seem to be the only person to enter- 
tain such prejudices. And my bankers either 
suavely assure me that “all our clients are thoroughly: 
honorable men”’, or else politely convey the impres- 
sion that I have no business to be interested in such 
matters. 

I have wondered if there are not perhaps invest- 
ment houses who make a specialty of thin-skinned 
purchasers like me, and make it their business to 
collect and supply to those who are interested, re- 
liable information as to the varying degrees of in- 
tegrity and idealism characteristic of the different 
enterprises whose financial obligations they handle. 
If you can give me the names and addresses of any 
such firms, you will greatly oblige a consistent reader 
of your financial comment. 





The World’s Work 


The Worvp’s Work would like to give this 
woman the names of investment houses that go 
into the business morals of companies which 
depend upon the public for their capital. It 
wonders if she has not sounded a new note that 
investment bankers might well take into con- 
sideration. In the past, it is true, the moral 
standards of a company bore little or no rela- 
tionship to its success or to the value of its 
securities. But if there are too many “thin- 
skinned” investors like this woman, these 
moral standards may bear a material relation- 
ship in the future. Could not the investment 
bankers raise the standards of business by tak- 


ing account of this high note? 
A vitality displayed by our colleges and 
universities. Never were they so pro- 
sperous as at the present moment. Mr. 
Julius H. Barnes, Chairman of the Institute 
for Public Service, has recently published a re- 
port which shows that the attendance for 1919 
was 248,000; and Mr. Barnes, looking into the 
future, believes that this will reach 471,000 
in 1930 and 831,000 in 1950. 

Mr. Barnes bases this estimate on a thorough 
investigation of 210 colleges; an investigation 
which embraces all types, irrespective of size, 
whether they are supported publicly or pri- 
vately, or whether they are technical or 
“cultural” in scope. Nor is there anything 
phenomenal in this progress; it is not due 
to unusual conditions, because in the larger 
universities the annual increase since 1917 
is identical with that of pre-war years, 
while in the smaller colleges it is much less. 
Apparently the war, to which is attributed 
most things, does not explain the constantly 
increasing American desire for education; the 
thing is a steady, natural growth, and there- 
fore eminently sound. Education itself stimu- 
lates education. 

This rapid growth means that the universi- 
ties must bear ever-increasing financial bur- 
dens. The lack of money has always limited 
the facilities which any college could offer its 
pupils; and now the student bodies of many 
are doubling. Ina few years, it may be ex- 
pected, the “college man” and the “college 
woman” will consequently be accepted as a 
matter of course, like the high school graduate 
of to-day. 


Boom Times for the Colleges 


SIGN of general well-being is the 
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OUR COTTON MARKETS BEFORE THE WAR 


OUR DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGN MARKETS 








The war’s effect upon the distribution of our cotton 
crop was a dramatic illustration of the importance 
of foreign trade in our economic scheme of things. 
Before the war, Europe took 814 million bales of 
our less than 14 million bales of production. Dur- 
ing the war, Europe took 314 million bales of our 
12 million bales. Imagine our problem if we had 











not had the extraordinary home demand during 
the war, to take care of this unbought surplus. To 
the extent that international relationships are eco- 
nomic relationships, we are certainly far from any 
“splendid isolation”, and are, on the contrary, 
deeply concerned in the international affairs of 
Europe 
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SERVING THE SMALL INVESTOR 


Every month in this part of the magazine ‘THE Wor.Lp’s Work 





prints an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


T A meeting of farmers near Canton, 
Ohio, not long ago, the head of a 
local bank in that community, 
asked how many of them had re- 
: ceived circulars offering securities 
for sale. One hundred and twenty-seven raised 
their hands. He asked how many of these 
had bought the securities offered them. 
Sixty-five had done so. Then he inquired as 
to the character of the securities they had 
purchased and found that they had practi- 
cally all bought stock in new rubber com- 
panies, new automobile companies, oil 
promotions, and similar projects. This led 
the banker to get up in one of the meetings 
of the American Bankers Association conven- 
tion in Washington recently and ask if there 
was not some way that country bankers could 
sell to the people of their communities sound 
investment securities that would result in 
saving much capital to the communities and 
would bring to the local bankers a commission 
on the investment of this money. He wanted 
to know why some scheme could not be de- 
vised whereby his bank could sell good grade 
investment securities to the farmers of his 
territory in order to keep them from putting 
their savings into doubtful promotion projects, 
that would likely result in permanent loss of 
capital to the community, and to keep the com- 
mission on this business from going to outside 
promoters. 

This is an important problem: the one of 
seeing that our new investors—of whom there 
were a great many created by the war—are 
supplied with sound investment securities. 
Governor Morse of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the first district referred to it in his speech 
welcoming the members of the Investment 
Bankers Association to Boston on the occasion 
of their recent annual convention there. He 
mentioned the large part the investment bank- 
ers played in the success of Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, and continued: 

“There is one outcome that I hope to see 
from the experience in those campaigns and 





which has not yet been made manifest. The 
Government in its loans offered bonds of 
denominations of $1,000 and larger; it also 
offered bonds of denominations of $50 and 
$100, in order to appeal to the small investor. 
The result of that appeal was perfectly amaz- 
ing, and a very large proportion of the bonds 
were sold to investors in small amounts. My 
hope was that when the war was over the re- 
sult of that experience would be that: invest- 
ment bankers would offer the bonds which 
they had to sell, in small amounts to the small 
investors. I am rather disappointed that has 
not been done. I do not remember seeing a 
single instance of it, and yet these experiences 
show that there are a great many possible 
investors and a great deal of money can be 
raised in that way. 

“T presume,” he continued, “that the invest- 
ment bankers have not offered the small bonds 
for the reason it was too expensive to reach these 
people. Retail business is always expensive. 
But if you cannot go to each one of these in- 
vestors, then you should go to the institutions 
that will gather up the small savings and be 
able to invest in your securities in large 
amounts. Of course, there are a large number 
of these institutions in this country now—the 
mutual insurance companies, the mutual sav- 
ings banks, and the savings banks of trust 
companies. But despite all these means 
there are still a large number of people who can 
be reached through war savings stamps and 
Liberty Loan bonds, but other than that they 
do not know where to put their money.” 

They are the people who dropped ten mil- 
lion dollars in Ponzi’s scheme, “because,” as 
Mr. Morse said, “they did not have any proper 
place to invest it.” They are the farmers of 
the Ohio community who are putting their 
money into promotion stocks because better 
grade investments are not being offered to 
them. They may have all become investors 
with the Liberty Loans, but they have not yet 
been taught the. principles of sound invest- 
ment. The reliable investment banker, in 




















fact, has paid little attention to them. They 
have been left to find their way among security 
issues by themselves, and many of them have 
fallen prey to the get-rich-quick promoter’s 
wiles. 

Does not this situation offer an opportunity 
for reliable investment houses to work in con- 
junction with local banks to supply investors 
throughout the country with sound investment 
securities? While it would be too expensive 
for such houses to send salesmen throughout 
each community to reach these small investors, 
could they not be reached by the local banks 
and educated in regard to investments through 
their local bankers? These small savings 
available for investment could be more easily 
located in that way than by the investment 
houses themselves. They could supply the 
securities for the safe investment of these sav- 
ings. Such an arrangement would result in 
profit to both the investment house and the 
local banker. It would be of great benefit to 
any community in which it is successfully 
operated, and it would be a godsend to those 
who, because of it, are saved from the web of the 
get-rich-quick promoter. 

If this country is fully to realize the great 
future that is still ahead of it some way such 
as this will have to be found to serve the small 
investor. In the aggregate he is of more im- 
portance to-day than the large investor; yet 
he is not receiving the attention he should. 
One of our important problems is to educate 
him in regard to investments and to bring him 
in contact with reliable investment banking 
houses and through them with sound invest- 
ments. Thus can the future financing of 
America’s growth be provided for. The great 
gains made in-this direction in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns must not be lost. A way 
must be found to make them secure for the 
future. 

The problem is one of education. The first 
principles of sound investment should be 
taught in our public schools. We spend years 
in acquiring knowledge that will help us to 
earn money, but little consideration is given 
to the proper investing of some of that money 
so that we will not be a burden on others when 
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our earning power is ended. This education 
is left largely to the investment bankers, and 
unfortunately there are some so-called invest- 
ment bankers that are interested in spreading 
unsound investment principles. And because 
these latter get larger commissions on the 
securities they handle than do those who sell 
better grade issues, they have more money with 
which to spread their misleading propaganda. 
To-day many such houses are prospering 
throughout the country. For that reason the 
need for educational activity on the part of the 
investment houses which sell sound securities 
was never greater. They owe it to our new 
investors to carry on such an educational 
campaign in whatever way is most effective. 
The reliable investment houses that are giving 
thought to this matter to-day will be the lead- 
ing houses of the future. 

From the new investor’s standpoint the best 
and easiest solution of his individual invest- 
ment problem is undoubtedly to confine his 
purchases to securities recommended by in- 
vestment houses of the highest standing. And 
he should not take a house’s word regarding 
its own reputation; he should make inquiry 
of some independent authority that knows the 
record of the house and the general character 
of the securities it offers. He should not 
hesitate to do business with the largest in- 
vestment houses, for they welcome a small 
order as cordially as a large one and give it the 
same attention. While the thing that is most 
needed to-day is some way of introducing our 
many new investors to our reliable investment 
houses, or our reliable investment houses and 
their sound securities to our new investors, yet 
in fact a new investor needs no introduction to 
these houses. If he would voluntarily get in 
touch with them, he would quickly find that 
they are just as willing to serve small investors 
as large ones. Much misinformation on this 
point, as well as on others, has been spread 
broadcast by houses that are not of high char- 
acter. That is what makes it the more neces- 
sary for the reliable houses to reach out and 
offer their services to our new investors, in an 
effort to conserve their savings for the up- 
building of the country. 
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THE NATION’S SUPREME TASK 


By EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


(President of the University of Virginia) 


DUCATION is inherent in the tentous significance since the admission 

very word democracy. The of women to the vote—it would seem 

two are interdependent and beyond dispute that education comes 

inseparable; in so far as educa- first among all the obligations of the 

tion permeates society, just so. state. Often as that simple fact has 
far and no farther does.that society been stated, it needs continually to be 
go toward the achievement of true de-_ restated and driven home until it has 
mocracy. With universal suffrage—and fixed itself in the consciousness of those 
that term has a juster and more por-_ who sit in the seats of power. 
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Now, the tremendous upheaval of the 


World War, overthrowing, as it did, many 
old conceptions and traditions, wrought 
a profound change in the nature of 
our educational problem. Perhaps the 
change, in some of its phases, was under 
way already, but it was coming about so 
gradually that the machinery of our 
system was adjusted to it almost auto- 
matically. The war so hastened this 
change, cast it upon us so violently and 
vividly, after the fashion of war, that it 
takes on the aspect of something strange 
and unfamiliar. 

It is not difficult to assess the difference 
between the demand the world now 
makes upon the schools and colleges, and 
the demand it formerly made. It can be 
expressed in one word—practicality. | 
mean nothing cheap or sordid by that 
word practicality. There is such a 
thing as being practical spiritually, as 
desiring that the power acquired through 
education shall not stop at self-adorn- 
ment but shall pass on to the building of a 
better social order. And that is the idea 
stirring in the heart of the youth of to- 
day. The old loyalty to liberal culture, 
the pursuit of learning as a decoration for 
life and an endowment for leisure—these 
will not and ought not to die out in a 
nation such as ours. But the temper of the 
time calls for an educational programme 
more vital and powerful in its moulding 
influence upon the social whole. 


PRACTICAL TENDENCIES IN STUDY 


HIS spiritual practicality, this deter- 

mination that education shall con- 
cern itself primarily with the betterment 
of human beings individually and in the 
mass, is illustrated by the insistence with 
which students are now seeking in- 
struction in subjects which they think 
will be serviceable to themselves and to 
society in this new after-the-war world. 
Here in the University of Virginia, 
an ancient and, I hope, an_ eternal 
stronghold of the humanities, with 
an enrollment of 1800, we have 700 


men studying chemistry, and between 
800 and goo in modern languages. A 
knowledge of Spanish is sought with 
special eagerness because of its certain 
usefulness in our growing intercourse 
with South America. Scores are special- 
izing in economics and commerce and the 
social sciences generally. The classics 
remain static. | am inclined to believe 
that the tendencies remarked here are in 
evidence in all other institutions. 

Commerce has come to have a far 
broader meaning to the young American 
of to-day than it had before the war. A 
‘business course” no longer means book- 
keeping and the mere technicalities of 
mercantile routine. The young man 
who enters college now, contemplating a 
business career, has an interest that goes 
much deeper than that. The prominent 
place of international trade in the news 
of the day, in the discussion that goes on 
around him in his home, has aroused his 
desire to get down to bed rock. He is 
concerned with economic laws and prin- 
ciples. Geography and history are 
studied for the light they throw upon the 
great trade currents, upon the rise and 
fall of various industries in all parts of 
the world. The higher institutions of 
learning must meet this demand. Their 
object must not be primarily to teach 
methods or designed to capture German 
or English trade, but to transform com- 
merce and industry into professions that 
will take their places as forms of public 
service and will have standards of their 
own both ethical and intellectual. 

What the country needs most in the 
youth of the next generation is a broader 
horizon of thought through a larger 
knowledge of the social sciences. The 
youth themselves are ripe for it—their 
minds have been laid open for it by the 
stirring events of the last six years. It 
should be part of our educational purpose 
to make sure that the coming generation 
knows the world and its needs better than 
did their fathers. 

It would be an error to assume that the 
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bent toward the practical in present-day 
instruction implies a surrender to a gross 
materialism. That, in my opinion, is a 
distorted vision of the tendencies that 
we now see developing. In the past, 
periods of trade expansion and material 
prosperity have seen the finest blossom- 
ing of poetry and drama and art, and so 
it may well be with us. Surplus wealth 
can, and often does, find its way into the 
promotion of the most exquisite forms of 
culture. Directly it provides beautiful 


objects, pictures, and sculptures and 


noble buildings, which at once delight and 
elevate the public taste; and indirectly, 
through the leisure it makes possible, it 
stimulates the creative faculties of mas- 
ters of literature and art and music. 
Thus wealth becomes the agent of an 
ideal of which it is often thoughtlessly 
considered the enemy. 

If democracy requires for its sons and 
daughters an intensely practical educa- 
tion, it requires no less a satisfaction for 
that craving from which no man, whether 
he so phrases it to himself or not, is 
entirely free—the hunger of the soul for 
beauty. Though the primal needs of 
democracy may be strength and virtue 
and simplicity, it needs, too, dignity, 
grandeur, and a sympathy for excellence 
and beauty in literature and life. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to note that a solid old 
guard still surrounds and interprets the 
classics, seeks to find in them what they 
contain so fully when properly taught— 
power to add to the grace and distinction 
of common life. It is pleasant to note a 
keener and more definite purpose in the 
students to extract from literature its 
essential interpretation of a people’s life 
and to apply the power so gained to the 
enrichment of the present and the future. 
This is the spiritual pragmatism I have 
been trying to point out as dominating 
the new educational era. 

Particularly encouraging is the exalta- 
tion of the fine arts, music, and architec- 
ture, manifesting itself in our educational 
life. We are in fact witnessing in 


American education a transfer of em- 
phasis from those branches of culture 
which are essentially exclusive in char- 
acter to those which have a genuine 
social appeal. I dare say society will 
gain more than it will lose from the 
transfer. 

Having demonstrated that more and 
different functions are demanded of the 
American educational system, we must 
take stock of our organization and 
methods to see how we can improve them. 
For I venture to assert that no other 
human undertaking, involving such ex- 
penditures and such issues, is ac- 
companied by so much waste as is educa- 
tion. Heavy appropriations from public 
funds will be requested, are sorely needed, 
and ought to be granted. But the men 
who hold the purse strings, and the public 
behind them, have the right to insist that 
the money be expended with the highest 
possible degree of efficiency. 


COSTLY DUPLICATION 
UPLICATION has been a cardinal 


sin of our educational procedure in 
the past. New institutions have been 
established at enormous cost to doa work 
that could be done much better and much 
more economically at institutions already 
in existence. Most mistakes of this par- 
ticular sort are beyond mending; when a 
college has acquired a tradition, when it 
has endeared itself to thousands of people, 
to abolish it, even were that possible, 
would not be justified. 

It is possible, however, to avoid such 
waste in the future, and specialists in edu- 
cation, who are looked to for guidance in 
these matters, should stand firmly against 
it. But the erection of useless ‘‘plants’’ is 
not the only offense against economy. 
The duplication of effort within organ- 
izations, the faulty keeping of records, 
slipshod book-keeping, and _hit-or-miss 
financing—these constitute, unquestion- 
ably, a field for much needed reform. 

An organization employing more than 
three quarters of a million teachers, at- 
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tempting to instruct twenty million vouths 
at a cost exceeding $500,000,000 a year, 
belongs to the major class of financial 
undertakings. Indeed, it is the greatest 
and most daring industry ever conceived 
by the democratic imagination. 

There is no reason whatever why good 
management, based on sound business 
principles, should have the effect of 
stereotyning or mechanizing instruction, 
of robbing it of individuality and spon- 
taneity and color. Indeed, it should 
have the directly opposite effect, for it 
leaves the heads of institutions and their 
associates free to exert their highest 
powers of inspiration for the benefit of the 
youth entrusted to them. 

Many men have undertaken to say 
what Americanism means. Like democ- 
racy, it is illusive and hard to define. 
Americanism, it seems to me, is the sum 
of all those ideals, ambitions, aspirations 
that have for their object the realization 
of these three things: justice, freedom, 
opportunity. We have gone far toward 
realizing them, farther than any other na- 
tion in the history of the world. But in 
their perfection they are, of course, still 
unattained; and it is the state’s part to 
strive to bring them nearer and nearer to 


the reach of every man, woman, and child 
in the land. 

This end can be reached only through 
education, and that is why education is 
to-day the nation’s supreme duty. The 
fundamental Jeffersonian idea of educa- 
tion should remain: a great unified force, 

. moulding national character, free to all, 
obligatory upon all, extending from 
primary schools to universities, finely 
organized and perfectly coéperating as 
one great whole. But methods must 
change. Ancient formulas must be 
abandoned. And above all, smallness of 
conception must give way to a genuine 
comprehension of the immensity of the 
task. The imagination and grasp that 
have made American industrial enter- 
prise one of the wonders of the modern 
world, should find their counterpart in the 
treatment of the educational problem. 
The very best minds of the nation have 
got to focus themselves upon it. Owing 
to the operation of great cosmic forces, it 
is now the manifest destiny of America to 
take the lead in the education of the 
world. Let us have faith that America 
will not fail to prove itself worthy of this 
vast obligation in the new epoch which it 
is called upon to serve. 
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CHILD LIFE IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


The Necessity for Continuing the Feed- 
ing of 23 Million Children This Winter 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


HE survival of approximately 

two and one half millions of 

children in Czechoslovakia, Po- 

land, Austria, the Baltic States, 

and other parts of eastern and 
central Europe depends upon the con- 
tinuance, during the winter of 1920-1921, 
of the work of the American Relief Admin- 
istration. Last winter, the organization 
fed more than three millions of children. 
The year before under Government man- 
date it fed about six millions. The Relief 
Administration has since withdrawn from 
certain areas where the gradual agricul- 
tural recuperation has made possible a 
sufficient food supply. There remain, 
however, territories in which such re- 
cuperation has not been effected. For 
example, Poland suffered an unprece- 
dented frost at the season of fall planting 
last year, which reduced the expected 
harvest materially, so that food conditions 
there are even worse this winter than last. 
Austria, likewise, is unable to meet its 
own food requirements; within its 
present boundaries it has never been 
agriculturally self-sustaining, and its econ- 
omic recovery has not progressed to a 
point which makes possible the purchase 
of adequate supplies abroad. 

The children whom the Administra- 
tion purposes to feed this winter are only 
those who are orphans or whose parents 
cannot support them. If this relief is 
not forthcoming, many of them will not 
survive, and those who do will suffer 
the permanent disabilities incident to 
undernourishment at the critical stage of 
physical development. The piteous call 
of these helpless children cannot be dis- 


regarded. American sympathy and char- 
ity must meet it if a catastrophe of the 
first order is to be avoided. 

I say American charity must meet it, 
because the funds of the American Relief 
Administration for this work will be ex- 
hausted in January. These funds during 
the first two winters came chiefly from 
governmental sources. The operation of 
the American Relief Administration ware- 
house for adult relief in Europe was 
necessarily conducted upon a margin of 
safety which has, by reason of economical 
management, resulted in a profit. This 
profit has been applied to the work of 
feeding the children. Certain special 
funds for relief work to be spent at the 
discretion of the President were applied 
to this purpose. Several families gave 
us very large sums for last winter, and we 
had further substantial gifts from one 
foundation. Organizations in America of 
people of various European origins added 
largely to our resources, and the Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee came to 
our rescue several times. Our official 
subsidies are now about exhausted, except 
for what little can be done by the govern- 
ments of the countries affected, and their 
credits are at the lowest ebb. 

Twenty-three million dollars will be re- 
quired to carry the work of feeding these 
children over to the next harvest. Prac- 
tically all this sum goes into actual food. 
Owing to the structure of the organiza- 
tion for handling these supplies, the over- 
head costs last winter did not exceed 
23 per cent. of the money involved. The 
governments and private charity in the 
countries affected pay the entire cost of 
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maintaining the distribution system in the 
countries themselves, and also contribute 
such native food supplies as are available. 
American assistance supplies the initial 
organization, instruction as to method, 
and inspection service for the purpose 
of maintaining the efficiency of the sys- 
tem, and foodstuffs in the form of milk, 
fats, and such other primary food ele- 
ments as are not locally obtainable. 

It may clarify the idea of the economy 
of distribution to describe briefly how 
the work is carried forward. In Austria, 
for example, three hundred thousand 
children were given one meal of 667 ca- 
lories of food value every day last winter 
through the medium of an organization 
of Austrian citizens, partly paid by 
the Austrian Government, and partly 
(chiefly) voluntary, operating in prac- 
tically every city and town in the country, 
and reaching practically all the cases of 
desperate need. The entire American 
staff directing this work consisted of 
eight people. Similarly, in Poland, with 
the organized assistance of approximately 
15,000 Poles, the same work was done, by 
the same methods, feeding one million 
three hundred thousand children daily; 
and the entire American personnel com- 
prised fifteen men and thirty women— 
the latter furnished by the American 
Y.W.C. A. By the rules under which 
the relief is distributed, the children are 
required to eat the food on the premises 
where it is served. So far the overhead 
expenses have been met by the Food 
Draft Sales, so that of every dollar of 
American money contributed to child 
feeding, it is insured that one hundred 
cents’ worth of life-giving nourishment is 
actually delivered to the child for whose 
benefit it was intended. 

The organization which carried forward 
the work last winter is still intact. 
The native staffs in the several countries 
are trained and accustomed to work 


effectively. The problems of warehous- 
ing, transportation, and distribution have 
been solved. The devoted Americans 
who have already given eighteen months 
of loyal service in foreign lands are willing 
to continue at their posts, notwithstand- 
ing that they have seen some of their 
number permanently broken in health 
as a result of their unremitting labors. 
The Governments of these countries 
are as one in their zeal to codperate, and 
in their appreciation of America’s aid. 
The need remains; and all that is now 
lacking is funds. These, | am sure, will be 
forthcoming once the people of the United 
States realize that an emergency situation 
in the child life of Europe still exists. 

It would not be difficult to elaborate 
economic and sociological reasons to jus- 
tify American aid in this crisis. With 
our rapidly increasing surplus of manu- 
factured goods on the one hand, and with 
Europe still and for many years to come 
not actually but potentially our princi- 
pal market, we have a direct interest in 
restoring as soon as may be the economic 
life and concomitant buying power of 
Europe. The moral factor in.this rein- 
tegration of European life is as large a 
factor as are material resources. The 
factor of political stability is of equal im- 
portance; and political stability is likely 
to make slow progress in countries in 
which the present unrest is aggravated 
by the grief and despair of millions of 
parents who see their children starving. 
To-day, the American flag, made by the 
children themselves as a spontaneous ex- 
pression of their gratitude, is as familiar 
to millions of children in Europe as is the 
flag of their own countries. 

But I need not labor the argument of 
self-interest to Americans when human 
life and the happiness of children are in- 
volved. The conscience and humanity of 
our people have not failed. They will 
not now. 
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MY MEETINGS WITH THE KAISER 


His Awe of Czar Alexander III. His Proposal of a European Coalition Against the 
United States. How He Persuaded Czar Nicholas to Permit the Seizure of Kiao-Chau. 
The Origin of the “Willy-Nicky” Correspondence. Home Life of the German Royal 
Family at Rominten. The “Bjorke Treaty:” How It Was Secretly Arranged by the 
Kaiser and the Czar; Its Terms and Their Effects; How Witte Secured Its Annulment 


By COUNT SERGIUS WITTE 


Minister of Finance and Premier of Russia under Czar Nicholas II 





Translated from the original Russian and edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky, Curator of the Slavonic Division of the New York Public Library 


This chapter of Count Witte’s memoirs is translated from his diaries for the years 1907- 
1912, inclusive. It contains accounts of his several meetings with the Kaiser, from 1888 to 
1906, and pictures the German Emperor in many roles, from that of office-boy to his grand- 
father to chief trouble-maker in world politics. Historically, the most important of these 
meetings were at St. Petersburg in 1897 and at Rominten in 1905. 

In 1897, the Kaiser had already mapped out the grandiose scheme of German world 
dominion and was pulling the wires of international politics to bring about the most favorable 
posture of the nations for the final spring at the throat of the world which eventually occurred 
in 1914. He had hitherto followed the policy of Bismarck, who had encouraged France to 
embark on a career of colonial expansion, upon the theory that this course would absorb the 
energies of France and cause her to forget her desire for revenge for the Franco-Prussian War, 
and would also embroil France in trouble with Great Britain, the other great colonizing Power. 
Bismarck’s policy was to keep Germany’s enemies divided, while Germany prospered as an 
agricultural nation which periodically profited by wars of border conquest. The influence 
of this “little German”’ and agrarian policy on the Kaiser appears in the Kaiser’s proposal, 
described in this chapter by Count Witte, of a European coalition to fight the competition of 
food products from the United States. 

In 1897, however, the Kaiser’s policy was changed. Count Witte reveals him in the 
act of embarking upon the course of colonial expansion which began at Kiao-Chau in that year 
and which brought Europe to the verge of war at Morocco in 1905. Though professing to 
seek an understanding with Great Britain, the Kaiser in 1897 joined the race for foreign soil 
that was sure to lead to a clash with Great Britain. In 1899, he appointed Von Tirpiiz 
to be Minister of Marine and began the naval construction programme which forced the enor- 
mous additions to the British fleet of the next fifteen years. The Kaiser had now fully cast 
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aside the idea that Germany was an agricultural nation, and had determined that it should 
stake its future on manufactures and foreign trade, the one stimulated by government subsidies 
and the other backed by a great navy, and both involving the acquisition of colonies, as well for 
the supply of raw materials as for the sake of exclusive markets for German goods. This 
change of policy is clearly indicated in Count Witte’s account of his meetings with the 
Kaiser.. 

The outstanding results of the meeting of Kaiser and Czar in 1897, with which Witte 
was familiar at the time and which he describes in this chapter, were the Kaiser’s determina- 
tion to seize Kiao-Chau and the Czar’s determination to seize Port Arthur—the latter a sug- 
gestion of the Kaiser's. The first of these events was the beginning of the end of the German 
Empire, and the second was the beginning of the end of the Russian Empire. The chain of 
events that sprang from the decision to take Kiao-Chau led to German aggressions in all parts 
of the world and forced Great Britain and France into the alliance which finally defeated 
Germany. The events that sprang from the decision to take Port Arthur led to the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Russian Revolution of 1905, and the dissolution of Russia in 1917. 

Their meeting in 1905 was the first act in the drama of Count Witte’s discovery of the 
amazing secret treaty of Bjorke. This compact disclosed the Kaiser in bis cleverest and most 
unscrupulous aspect, and the Czar in his weakest and most unmoral. Wéaitte’s alarm and 
indignation at this gross treachery to France, with its corollary of almost idiotic failure to 
realize the menace to Russia itself which it contained, were natural enough in a statesman who 
had foreseen Germany's economic penetration of Russia as early as 1894 and had fought it 
ever since, and who had, on the other hand, every reason to know the immense debt which 
Russia owed to France in financing Russian railroads and industry. Wéitte’s description 
of the steps taken by himself and Count Lamsdorff, with the aid of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
to compel the abrogation of this treaty, and his comments on its text and purport, are substan- 












tial additions to the history of the events leading to the war in 1914. 


T WAS at Ems that for the first time | 
caught a glimpse of the man who was des- 
tined to become the present ruler of Ger- 
many. This was shortly before the death 
of his grandfather, William I, surnamed 

the Great. The young prince had been taken 
to Ems by the old Emperor, who used to go to 
that famous watering place periodically for his 
health. It was Emperor William’s last trip to 
Ems. I, too, happened to be there for the sake 
of my health. The royal visitor stopped at 
the Kurhaus and, as was his wont, worked in 
his study by a large window which faced the 
square in front of the Kurhaus, so that every- 
one could see him at work. His grandson 
invariably stood by his armchair and, to my 
great surprise, acted as the Emperor’s office boy. 
With an air of profound respect the young 
prince sealed and opened packages, sharpened 
his grandfather’s pencils, handed him pens, and 
made himself useful in other small ways. 

I caught another glimpse of the future 
German emperor at the time when | served as 
director of the South-Western Railroads, in 
the early days of the reign of Alexander III. 
One fine day, I recollect, His Majesty arrived 
at a small railway station situated between 
Brest-Litovsk and Byelostok. He Was on his 





way to a military camp near Brest where he 
was to review a series of manceuvres. Next 
morning Adjutant-General Cherevin, chief of 
the Emperor’s bodyguard, approached me and 
inquired how long it would take to bring one of 
His Majesty’s uniforms from St. Petersburg. 
The old German Emperor, the General ex- 
plained, had heard that Alexander III would 
be present at the Brest manceuvres and des- 
patched his grandson, the present Kaiser, to 
greet him. His Majesty, General Cherevin 
continued, apparently did not relish the idea 
of having the youthful Hohenzollern about him 
at the manceuvres and had decided to meet him 
at Brest at the end of them. It was for this 
meeting that His Majesty needed his Prussian 
uniform, which was at St. Petersburg. I 
replied that special locomotives used in relays 
would cover the distance in forty-eight hours. 
The necessary orders were given, the uniform 
arrived in due time, and shortly afterward His 
Majesty, accompanied by the Empress, left 
the castle close to the station, where he had 
been staying, and proceeded to Brest. 

Naturally, I, too, was on board the Imperial 
train and the details of His Majesty’s meeting 
with Prince William were engraved upon my 
memory. Our train rode into the Brest 
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station several minutes before the arrival of 
the Warsaw train which carried the German 
prince. Emperor Alexander III alighted and 
paced the platform in front of his guard of 
honor. He wore his Prussian uniform under- 
neath a Russian cloak. When Prince William’s 
train drew up to the spot where His Majesty 
stood, he doffed his cloak and handed it over 
to his Cossack attendant who kept close to 
him. His Majesty greeted the grandson of 
William the Great and went through the 
ceremony of introducing him to the Imperial 
retinue and reviewing the guard of honor. 
All the while William behaved like His 
Majesty’s aide-de-camp. The ceremony over, 
the Emperor turned to his Cossack, who had in 
the meantime withdrawn into the background, 
and said loudly: “My cloak!” Wilhelm, who 
understood Russian to a certain extent, literally 
ran over to the Cossack, seized the cloak, 
brought it to the Emperor and helped him into 
it. He was apparently awed by the Russian 
Czar. The behavior of the prince greatly 
surprised me, for at the Russian court such 
manners were unheard of. Afterward when 
I learned more about William’s character, | 
perceived that his obsequiousness in this case 
was in complete harmony with his convictions. 
He holds the view that an emperor is a super- 
man. At present, Prince Henry, his brother, 
often kisses his hand at leave-taking in every- 
body’s presence, without embarrassing him. 
He accepts this sign of respect as his 
due. 


THE BATTLE OF THE TARIFFS 


NDIRECTLY I came in contact with 

Emperor William II in the course of our 
conflict with Germany which resulted in the 
conclusion of the first Russo-German com- 
mercial treaty in the year 1894. Briefly 
stated, the history of that clash is as follows: 
With a view to exploiting us economically, the 
German Government imposed prohibitive 
duties on goods imported from our country, 
especially raw materials, thus considerably 
affecting our agricultural industry. We re- 
taliated by raising our duties on German 
exports. Our resistance, for which I am 


partly responsible, was so resolute and vigorous, 
that, after a veritable tariff war waged by the 
two countries, Germany had to surrender its 
scheme of encroachment and agree to a com- 
mercial treaty which was to a certain extent 
advantageous to us. 
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Emperor William’s réle in this matter was, 
upon the whole, conciliatory, especially since it 
became clear that we would not yield. It was 
with his support that Count Caprivi, minister 
of Foreign Affairs, succeeded in putting the 
treaty through the Reichstag, in the ‘ace of 
stout opposition on the part of the large land- 
owners and Junkers, whose interests were 
considerably prejudiced by the new tariffs. 

Upon the signing of the treaty I had an 
audience with Emperor Alexander. In the 
course of it I called His Majesty’s attention to 
the fact that Emperor William was instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the ratification of the 
treaty by the Reichstag, and that he was, 
therefore, entitled to our gratitude. I had 
been informed, I said, that Emperor William 
was anxious to get the uniform of a Russian 
admiral and I would be glad, I added, if that 
distinction would be bestowed upon him. | 
may say here, in passing, that William has a 
veritable passion for all manner of showy 
uniforms, especially military and naval. His 
Majesty smiled at my words, said he would 
gratify the German Emperor’s ambition at the 
first opportunity, and asked me to remind him 
of the matter. Emperor Alexander died be- 
fore such an opportunity presented itself, and 
it fell to his son to fulfill the promise. I found 
it necessary to report the matter to Emperor 
Nicholas, and at his first meeting with the 
German Emperor he presented the latter with 
the longed-for uniform. 

It may be properly mentioned here that in 
the early years of his reign Emperor Nicholas 
was by no means fond of the German 
Kaiser. In this respect he followed in the 
footsteps of his august father, who actually 
disliked the German ruler, with his weakness 
for stage effects and spectacular splurges. 
Emperor Nicholas’s antipathy to William was 
further complicated by a feeling of personal 
rivalry. His Majesty could not help feeling 
that in the opinion of Russia and of the world 
the German ruler stood higher than himself. 
Even in appearance William was more of an 
emperor than he, Nicholas. Given His 
Majesty’s somewhat excessive self-esteem, this 
could not but be a thorn in his flesh. After the 
first meeting of the two emperors, | recall, 
there appeared picture postal cards which 


represented the two rulers in a friendly pose. 


William’s arm rested on His Majesty’s shoulder 
as if embracing him, and as Emperor Nicholas 
barely reached up to William’s shoulder, the 
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latter’s arm stretched slightly downward. 
The cards were immediately confiscated. 

Another circumstance which fed His 
Majesty’s antipathy to Emperor William was 
the latter’s attitude toward His Majesty’s 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Darmstadt, and 
also toward the Empress. The Kaiser actually 
snubbed the Duke, and he treated Her Majesty 
not as the Empress of all the Russias, but as a 
petty German princess. In general, Emperor 
William does not stand on ceremony with his 
German relations. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE “ WILLY-NICKY” LETTERS 


N RECENT years, however, his attitude 

toward our Empress and her brother has 
undergone a substantial change, for reasons 
which I shall presently point out. Some time 
before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War, the German Chancellor Biilow and 
Germany’s Ambassador to St. Petersburg 
complained to me that Emperor Nicholas was 
not civil enough toward their monarch, that 
he was slow in answering Emperor William’s 
letters, that he did not requite the Kaiser’s 
attentions, etc.—which circumstances un- 
favorably affected the relations between the 
two countries. I pointed out to them that it 
was Emperor William who was largely re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs. Let him, 
I said, show some attention to the Empress and 
her brother, and the relations between the two 
emperors will automatically improve. The 
German Emperor followed my advice and had 
no difficulty in winning the hearts of both 
Empress Alexandra and the Duke of Darm- 
stadt. This circumstance, in its turn, affected 
His Majesty’s attitude toward Emperor 
William, and an intimate correspondence 
sprang up between them. [Now famous as the 
“Willy-Nicky”’ letters. ] 

At the beginning of their personal relations, 
the German ruler assumed a_ patronizing, 
mentor-like attitude toward our Emperor. 
Before long he perceived, however, that this 
was the surest way of arousing Nicholas’s 
animosity. It was then that he abruptly faced 
about and began to treat Emperor Nicholas as 
his superior. His Majesty, it must be noted, 
hardly tolerates people whom he considers 
superior to himself either intellectually or 
morally. He is at ease only when dealing with 
men who are either actually his inferiors or 
whom he considers as such, or finally, those 


who, knowing His Majesty’s weakness, find it ' 
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expedient to feign inferiority. Count Lams- 
dorff, our Minister of Foreign Affairs, re- 
peatedly assured me that ever since the opening 
of the intimate correspondence between the 
two emperors, the Kaiser had frequently en- 
deavored to do an ill turn to his correspondent 
and to set him at variance with other Powers, 
especially France, and that he, Lamsdorff, had 
to be constantly on the lookout. If the 
secret documents in his possession were ever 
published, the Count added, the world would be 
astonished. [The Bolshevist Government re- 
leased these letters to the public.] It was 
for this reason, perhaps, that Emperor William 
detested our Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


THE KAISER AT THE CZAR’S CORONATION 


IS Majesty has exchanged a number of offi- 

cial and semi-official visits with Emperor 
William. One of the first visits paid by the 
German ruler to our Emperor was occasioned by 
the latter’s coronation. Emperor William, ac- 
companied by the Empress, arrived in Peterhof 
on July 26th (Russian style), 1897, and re- 
mained there till the 30th. The arrival was, of 
course, marked by an official dinner in grand 
style, given in honor of the royal guests. As 
soon as I reached Peterhof—I was among those 
invited—one of the Kaiser’s attendants in- 
formed me that the Emperor wished to make 
my acquaintance before the dinner and asked 
me to come to his apartment. 

It was on that July afternoon, in one of the 
gorgeous rooms of the Great Palace, that I 
saw for the first time the German Emperor at 
close quarters. 

I found him not fully attired, but ready with 
a little speech which he addressed to me after 
we went through the ceremony of greeting each 
other. The substance of his speech was that he 
knew me to be a great and wise statesman and 
that, in recognition of my worth, he had 
decided to bestow upon me the order of the 
Black Eagle. Thereupon he handed me the 
decoration, adding that as a rule this mark of 
distinction was given only to persons of royal 
blood and to Ministers of Foreign Affairs. | 
hardly need say that I was greatly flattered. 

The next day I met the Kaiser again at a 
luncheon given in his honor at the German 
Embassy in St. Petersburg. The invitation 
came, I was told, at His Majesty’s express wish. 
The function was attended exclusively by 
diplomats, both German and Russian. When 
the luncheon was over and we retired to the 
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drawing room, the Emperor became very 
amiable toward everybody and behaved like a 
fop, gesticulating with his arms and legs, in a 
fashion not at all befitting an emperor. After 
a while the Emperor drew me into the Ambass- 
ador’s study, where we remained alone. 


THE KAISER ATTACKS AMERICA 


E OPENED the conversation by calling 

my attention to the dangers which were 
threatening Europe from beyond the seas. 
America, he said, is growing rich at Europe’s 
expense, and it is necessary to build a high 
tariff wall around Europe so as to make it 
impossible for America to flood us with its 
products. The European countries must unite 
to shut out the transatlantic competitor, who is 
growing very dangerous, especially as regards 
agriculture, and thus to arrest the development 
of the United States of America. I took the 
liberty then of observing to the Emperor that 
the interests of continental Europe were not 
identical with those of Great Britain and that, 
therefore, she would have to be excluded from 
the contemplated European union. His 
Majesty retorted that England constituted no 
danger for the agriculture of Europe and that 
she could not be excluded, for the reason that it 
was his intention to establish the best of 
relations with her. The tariff wall which he 
was proposing should be erected against Amer- 
ica alone, he reiterated. 


WITTE REJECTS THE KAISER’S PLAN 


HEREUPON I pointed out that, whether 
or not England was included, an economic 
war against America was not practicable, be- 
cause many European countries were not likely 


to agree toit. Speaking for Russia, | went on 
to say that we would be loath to embrace His 
Majesty’s viewpoint, for the reason that ever 
since the American Revolutionary War we had 
been on the best of terms with the United States 
of America and that we did not intend to 
quarrel with that country. 

Having thus dismissed the Kaiser’s scheme, 
I proceeded to expound my own views on the 
general political situation, as I saw it at the 
time and as I still see it. After referring to the 
unbreakable tie which exists between political 
prestige and economic power, | declared to His 
Majesty that, among the countries of the 
world, Europe seemed to me like a decrepit old 
woman. Unless a radical change is brought 
about, | went on, Europe will soon have to 
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yield her dominating place in the world to the 
mighty empires which are rising beyond the 
seas. The time is not far off, I said, when this 
continent will be treated with that condescend- 
ing respect which well-mannered people accord 
to venerable old age—and before the next few 
centuries are past, the greatness of Europe will 
be to the inhabitants of our planet what the 
grandeur of Rome, the glory of Greece, and the 
might of Carthage are to us. 


WITTE’S SCHEME OF EUROPEAN COALITION 


HE German Emperor was deeply im- 
pressed by my words and inquired how | 
proposed to deal with the disastrous situation | 
envisaged. “Your Majesty,” | said, “suppose 
a Europe which does not waste most of its 
blood and treasure on competition between the 
individual countries, which does not maintain 
millions of soldiers for internecine wars, which 
is not an armed camp with each country pitted 
against its neighbor, a Europe which is, in 
brief, one body politic, one large empire. 
Then, of course, we would be richer, and more 
vigorous, and more cultured; and Europe, in- 
stead of withering under the burden of strife, 
would become truly the mistress of the world. 
To achieve this ideal we must seek to create a 
solid union of Russia, Germany, and France. 
Once these countries are firmly united, all the 
other states of the European continent will, no 
doubt, join the central alliance and thus form 
an all-embracing continental confederation, 
which will free Europe from the burden of inter- 
necine competition and establish its domina- 
tion over the world for many years to come.” 
His Majesty listened to my remarks with 
great interest and graciously bade me farewell, 
saying that my views were original and interest- 
ing. Emperor Nicholas, in the course of my 
next audience with him, handed me a brief note 
the German Kaiser had given him on leaving 
Peterhof. The note contained the statement 
of his opinion regarding the necessity of waging 
an economic war against the United States of 
America, which the German Emperor had 
expounded to me. I did not conceal from His 
Majesty that I had discussed the subject with 
the German monarch, and I| also stated my 
own ideas on the subject. His Majesty 
assured me that he shared my view and asked 
me to write a reply to the note from my stand- 
point—which ! did in the form of an unsigned 
memorandum. This, His Majesty said, he 
would send to Emperor William, together with 














a personal letter. It is noteworthy that when 
Theodore Roosevelt was elected President, 
Emperor William began to flirt with him, and 
the two rulers made a great show of their 
sudden friendship. 


HOW KIAO-CHAU WAS TAKEN 


URING the German Emperor’s stay at 
Peterhof there occurred an incident which 
was destined to have the most far-reaching 
effects upon the course of Russian history. It 
was afterward related to me by Grand Duke 
Alexey Alexandrovich. Once when the two Em- 
perors were driving alone out in the country, so 
our Emperor told the Grand Duke, the German 
Kaiser asked his host whether Russia had any 
use for the Chinese port of Kiao-Chau. He 
added that he would like to occupy that port 
and use it as a base for German shipping, but 
that he did not wish to take the step without 
his, Nicholas’s, consent. His Majesty did not 
tell the Grand Duke whether or not he actually 
gave his consent to the occupation of Kiao- 
Chau. What he did say was that his guest had 
placed him in an awkward position and the 
whole incident was extremely distasteful to 
him. I have but little doubt that His Majesty, 
who is exceedingly well-mannered, found it 
impossible to refuse his guests’s request point- 
blank and that the latter interpreted this 
attitude as indirect approval and implied 
consent. 

Shortly afterward German warships entered 
the harbor of Kiao-Chau. | noticed, not with- 
out amazement, that the news of the occupa- 
tion did not come as a complete surprise to 
Count Muravyov, our Minister of War. This 
seizure of Kiao-Chau served as a signal for our 
octupation of Port Arthur and Dalny. It was, 
in fact, the first link in the chain of events 
which culminated in the disastrous Japanese 
war. 

When I learned that, despite my desperate 
opposition, it had been definitely decided to 
occupy those two Chinese ports, in flagrant 
violation of all our pledges to China and 
counter to our traditional Far-Eastern policy, 
I went straight to the German Ambassador 
Chirski and asked him to wire to his Emperor 
that, in the interest of both my own country 
and of Germany, I| earnestly entreated and 
advised him to withdraw from Kiao-Chau, 
after having meted out justice to the guilty and, 
if he saw fit, imposed an indemnity on China. 
Otherwise, I concluded, the step would eventu- 
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ally bring about most appalling results. With- 
in a few days Chirski brought me the following 
despatch written in the name of the Kaiser: 
“Tell Witte that, to judge -by his despatch, 
some very essential circumstances relating to 
the matter in question are unknown to him. 
Consequently, I cannot follow his advice.” 

It was then that I recalled Grand Duke 
Alexey Alexandrovich’s story about the Kiao- 
Chau incident at Peterhof and also Count 
Muravyov’s reception of the news of Germany’s 
entrance into Kiao-Chau. Some time later 
Count Muravyov, in discussing with me my 
opposition to the occupation of Port Arthur, 
let the cat out of the bag. He admitted that 
we had, in his words, “ rashly given our consent 
to the step which Germany had taken.” 


LURING RUSSIA TO THE PACIFIC 


HE subsequent course of events—I have 

described it at some length elsewhere in 
these memoirs—convinced me that it had been 
the intention of German diplomacy and of the 
German Emperor himself to drag us, by hook 
or crook, into Far-Eastern adventures, so as to 
divert our forces to the East and leave them a 
free hand in Europe. It may properly be 
mentioned here that Emperor William is also 
partly to blame for the Boer War. He 
ostentatiously encouraged President Kriiger 
to refuse England’s demands, sending him a 
most demonstrative and provocative telegram. 
Of course, when the war broke out, he discreetly 
withdrew into the background. As a result, 
the Republic of the Transvaal was destroyed 
and England considerably weakened for the 
time being. For those who worship na- 
tionalism in the extreme Emperor William is 
an ideal example of an eminent ruler. He 
stops at nothing to benefit the country and the 
people he governs. 

Thinking of the methods which William 
used to influence the mind of our Emperor to 
his own advantage, | recollect an incident which 
marked the end of the manceuvres at Reval, in 
the summer of the year 1902, attended by the 
two emperors. In the course of the customary 
farewell signalling exchanged between the two 
Imperial yachts, Emperor William flashed the 
following phrase: “‘ The Admiral of the Atlantic 
sends his greetings to the Admiral of the 
Pacific,’—which in plain language meant as 
much as this: “I seek to dominate the 


Atlantic; as for you, | advise you to try and 
become the master of the Pacific, and in that 
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undertaking I am ready to help you.” It is 
curious that the despatches sent by His Majesty 
to the Viceroy of the Far East, in 1902, and, 
especially, in the following year, reveal an ill- 
disguised desire on his part to reach a domin- 
ating position in the Pacific. There is no 
doubt in my mind that this disastrous orienta- 
tion was partly due to William’s influence on 
our Emperor. 

I have reason to believe that His Majesty was 
to a certain extent aware of the fact that he 
was being hoodwinked by the German Emperor 
for the glory of the German cause. During the 
meeting of the two rulers at Potsdam in 1903 
Emperor Nicholas surprised his host by 
studiously avoiding any discussion dealing 
with politics generally and Far Eastern affairs 
in particular. It appears that the danger of a 
war with Japan was not brought home to His 
Majesty until the very last moment. Shortly 
before the beginning of the conflict, Emperor 
William warned His Majesty that Japan was 
feverishly preparing for war. His Majesty 
replied that there would be no war since he did 
not wish it. 


GERMANY STABS RUSSIA IN THE BACK 


PON the outbreak of hostilities, Emperor 
Wilham hastened to assure His Majesty 
of his devotion to Russia and of the security of 
our western frontiers. Nevertheless, as if in 
compensation for his promise not to attack us, 
the German Emperor, in a private letter to His 
Majesty, requested his consent to a number of 
changes in the commercial treaty of 1894, 
which had just then expired. These changes 
were sO ruinous to our industries that I reso- 
lutely opposed them and advocated the 
maintenance of the status quo in our economic 
relations with Germany, but, alas! the days of 
Alexander III were gone, and we had to yield. 
The matter was taken up by a special con- 
ference of statesmen under my presidency, and 
we arrived at the conclusion that, to avoid a 
break with Germany, we must submit to her 
demands. I was appointed to conduct the 
negotiations and instructed to secure access to 
Germany’s money market in exchange for our 
concessions. By that time we had spent the 
funds I had accumulated as Minister of 
Finance and we were in sore need of foreign 
loans to finance the war and, later, to weather 
the revolutionary storm. 
The negotiations were conducted at 
Norderney, Germany—Chancellor Biilow repre- 
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senting Germany. I spent two weeks on that 
island, most of the time in the Chancellor’s 
company. His wife would sometimes join us 
after dinner. An admirer of Tolstoi, she was 
at that time reading a book on the Decembrists. 
Biilow was curious to know my opinion on the 
Japanese war, which was then in progress. | 
prophesied—alas! falsely—that on sea we 
would suffer reverses, but that on land we 
would eventually triumph. My host tried to 
impress me with the fact that the German 
monarch was doing everything in his power to 
please the Russian Emperor and that he had 
shown himself to be a true friend of Russia. 
As for the negotiations, I soon perceived, he 
felt sure that I would make all the concessions 
that were demanded of us. He must 
have been informed from St. Petersburg that | 
had received instructions to bring the parley to 
a peaceful end at any price. We haggled a 
good deal, but finally came to terms. | cannot 
say that I acted freely. I could not for a 
single moment forget that we had on our hands 
a most unfortunate war and that our western 
frontiers were practically open. 


“GERMAN MONEY FOR GERMANS ONLY” 


ONG before the end of the pourparlers, | 
broached to Biilow the subject of floating 
a Russian loan in Germany. Should we agree 
on the treaty, I said, we would expect Germany 
to throw open her money market to us. Per- 
sonally he saw no obstacles, but he pointed out 
that the German Emperor’s motto was, 
“German money for Germans only.” To 
corroborate his statement, he showed me 
several telegrams he had received from the 
Emperor on that subject. When it came to 
signing the treaty—we went to Berlin for that 
purpose—I succeeded, by acting with deter- 
mination, in securing the Kaiser’s formal 
permission to float a loan on the German 
money market. 

By dragging us into the war with Japan, 
Germany succeeded in weakening us and also, 
indirectly, our ally, France. Having achieved 
this result, she might have remained quiet for a 
long time, despite the Emperor’s restlessness, 
had it not been for the rapprochement between 
France and England, which originated at that 
time. The two countries reached an under- 
standing, embodied in a formal document, 
regarding their respective spheres of influence 
in Morocco. Germany seized upon this cir- 
cumstance and declared that she had com- 
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mercial interests of her own in Morocco, 
which she intended to defend and that, further- 
more, neither England nor France could take 
any steps in Morocco without Germany’s 
consent. A diplomatic wrangle ensued, in 
which Germany behaved so arrogantly that a 
break seemed probable. Sirice it was suggested 
from Berlin that as long as Delcassé, who had 
negotiated the Anglo-French Moroccan agree- 
ment, remained Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the German diplomats were likely to be in- 
tractable, Delcassé withdrew and his portfolio 
was entrusted to Prime Minister Rouvier. 


THE MEETING AT BJORKE 


HAT happened in 1905, shortly before my 

arrival in Paris on my way to the United 
States, where I was to negotiate peace with 
Japan. I found the French Government in a 
state of alarm. Everybody was anxious to see 
the war liquidated and our attention trans- 
ferred from the fields of far Manchuria to the 
basin of the Vistula. The general appre- 
hension was increased by the sudden meeting of 
the two emperors at Bjérke. Count Lams- 
dorff did not mention this meeting to me at our 
last interview before my departure from St. 
Petersburg, for the simple reason that he knew 
nothing about it. His Majesty himself said 


nothing about it either, although he knew, of 
course, that it was going to take place. | 
assured all those who asked me that the inter- 
view had no political significance, but in the 
meantime | wired to Count Lamsdorff for an 


explanation. His reply—it came immediately 
—was to the effect that the meeting was a 
purely private affair. I showed the despatch 
to Rouvier and thereby allayed his fears. 

When President Roosevelt told me at 
Portsmouth that the whole world was anxious 
to see peace restored between Russia and 
Japan, I inquired of him whether the German 
Emperor was included. An emphatic “yes”’ 
was the reply. In fact, when peace was 
concluded, Emperor William sent enthusiastic 
congratulations to His Majesty. It was easy 
enough for him to be enthusiastic, for, in the 
meantime, did he not succeed, by the Bjorke 
agreement, in dragging Russia into a worse 
muddle than the war? 

On my way back from the United States | 
stopped in Paris again, as | had important 
business to transact there. Already during my 
previous visit, | had broached to Rouvier the 
subject of a Russian loan in France. He would 
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help me contract it, Rouvier assured me, should 
I succeed in liquidating the war. Now that I 
came to take up the matter with him more 
definitely, he declared that, until the Moroccan 
incident was peaceably settled, a loan was out of 
the question, and he earnestly begged me to 
use all my influence to render the German 
diplomats more tractable in their negotiations 
with France. In return for my services he 
promised to give me full assistance in the 
matter of the loan. I agreed to that arrange- 
ment and went straight from the Quai d’Orsay 
to see Prince Radolin, the German Ambassador 
in Paris, with whom I was on friendly terms. 
Without entering into a discussion of the 
Moroccan affair, | pointed out to him that 
Germany should assume a less exacting attitude, 
for otherwise Rouvier’s Cabinet was certain to 
fall and be succeeded by one that would be 
much less tractable. I also alluded to the 
fact that Russia was interested in seeing . 
France, and Europe generally, at peace, for the 
reason that we intended to carry out a large 
financial transaction which would be thwarted 
if the unsettled condition of the European 
stock exchanges persisted. To my surprise, 
Prince Radolin confessed that he found 
Rouvier’s demands perfectly just and that, 
personally, he saw no obstacles to an amicable 
settlement of the controversy. He added, 
however, that the negotiations were conducted, 
not by him, for he was considered a Gallophile 
in Berlin, but by a certain Kaufmann, a very 
bellicose and intractable person indeed. I was 
immediately introduced to the German 
plenipotentiary, and it did not take me long to 
find out that no concessions were to be ex- 
pected from him. 

The next day I visited Rouvier again. 
Personally, he confided to me, he attached 
little importance to the concessions in the 
Moroccan affair on which Germany insisted, but 
the country, he said, was in such an ugly mood 
that, should he yield to those demands, his 
Cabinet would be forced to resign. 1 suggested 
then that he come to an agreement with his 
opponents regarding the secondary issues of the 
dispute and that he propose to Germany the 
arbitration of the main issues by an inter- 
national conference, with the understanding 
that the decision of the conference was to be 
binding upon both sides. This, | added, would 
free the present Cabinet from the responsibility 
for the outcome of the Moroccan affair. 
Rouvier remarked that this scheme had 
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occurred to him, but that it had been rejected 
by the German plenipotentiary. 

In the meantime, I had learned that King 
Edward of England desired to see me. A 
similar invitation was also received from 
Emperor William. I replied that, to my 
regret, | could not visit their majesties before 
reporting to my monarch. Afterward, how- 
ever, | was instructed to visit the German 
Emperor. Before leaving for Berlin, | paid a 
visit to the President of the Republic, Loubet, 
-as a sop to French public opinion; and | also 
informed both Prince Radolin and Rouvier 
that I would try to convince Emperor William 
of the desirability of turning the Moroccan con- 
flict over to an international conference for 
arbitration. 


VISIT TO THE KAISER AT ROMINTEN 


MET the Emperor in his Prussian hunting 

castle at Rominten, which is near the Russian 
frontier. | reached the railway station in the 
morning and was greeted in the Emperor’s 
name by aged Count Eulenburg. He drove 
me in his car to the castle and told me that His 
Majesty entertained a very high opinion of 
me, that he admired my Portsmouth achieve- 
ment, and that he was waiting for me with 
impatience. 

The Emperor, accompanied by a small 
retinue, met me in front of the castle. He 
spoke to me very graciously and ordered the 
Minister of the Court to take me to the apart- 
ment assigned to me. Properly speaking, the 
castle of Rominten hardly deserves its high- 
sounding name. It consists of two plain, 
tustic, two-story houses, rising on a hill, with a 
number of cottages scattered belowthem. The 
two houses are joined by a roofed gallery, and 
one is of somewhat simpler construction than 
the other. They are occupied by the Emperor’s 
family, his retinue and guests, the cottages 
accommodating the servants. A village lies at 
some distance, and all around there are woods, 
the Emperor’s hunting grounds. The Em- 
peror, his attendants, and the guests wear 
hunting costumes—Emperor William, one must 
bear in mind, is very fond of all manner of 
uniforms. Life is very simple at the castle; the 


rooms are plainly furnished, but everywhere 
there is the customary German cleanliness and 
order. 

Shortly after | found myself in my rooms, | 
was visited by Count Eulenburg, who is, by the 
way, one of the most intimate friends of the 
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Emperor and a prominent member of the 
court camarilla. Our talk turned about the 
general political situation, Russo-German rela- 
tions and similar topics. The Count told me, 
among other things, that His Majesty had not 
forgotten the conversation he had with me at 
Peterhof some years ago, and I expressed my 
regret that my words had had no practical 
results. Count Eulenburg replied vaguely 
that my hopes were probably nearer realization 
than I thought. 

At breakfast His Majesty introduced me to 
the Empress, whom I had already had the 
honor of meeting, and also to the Princess, 
their only daughter, a homely but attractive 
girl whom her parents seemed to idolize. | 
was also introduced to the rest of the party, 
which included, besides Count Eulenburg, the 
Minister of the Navy, a general, and two young 
adjutants. At table I sat next to the Empress 
and our talk was of a social nature. Her 
Majesty told me, among other things, that 
several years ago the Emperor had no liking for 
motor cars, but that recently he had grown so 
fond of them and drove at such a speed that she 
was sometimes actually worried. 


ANNOUNCING THE TREATY OF BJORKE 


FTER breakfast His Majesty took me aside, 
and our talk assumed a serious aspect. 
Having referred briefly to my success at Ports- 
mouth, he turned to the general political situa- 
tion in Europeand reverted to our Peterhof con- 
versation. | reiterated my profound belief in 
the desirability of a general rapprochement of 
the three main bodies politic of . Europe; 
Russia, Germany, and France, this rapproche- 
ment tending to become a close union, which, 
of course, would be joined by other European 
Powers. Delivered from the burden of military 
expenditures, Europe would be enabled to 
create a mighty naval force which would 
dominate the world. His Majesty assured me 
that he shared my views and then declared 
that my scheme had finally been carried into 
effect at his meeting with Emperor Nicholas at 
Bjorke. It was Emperor Nicholas himself who 
had authorized him to communicate to me this 
secret information, he added. Having im- 
parted to me this extraordinary piece of news, 
His Majesty asked me whether I was satisfied 
with this development, and in my innocence | 
replied that his words had filled my heart with 
joy. We parted. 
Later in the day, after His Majesty had 
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returned from the hunt, we had another talk. 
I opened it by pointing out that French public 
opinion should be gradually prepared for the 
idea of a rapprochement with Germany by a 
series of well thought out and systematic 
measures. To my regret, I said, this has not 
been done, and in late years the two countries 
have been drifting apart, a circumstance which 
had thrown France into England’s arms and 
finally resulted in the celebrated Moroccan 
understanding. In the course of my recent 
visit to France, | added, | found that public 
opinion was greatly aroused against Germany 
and, while the market was seriously upset, | 
even heard talk of war. Apparently, I con- 
cluded, after the Bjérke compact, nothing has 
been done to bring about a rapprochement 
between the two countries. The Emperor 
admitted that nothing had been done up to 
that time, but stated that the necessary 
measures would be taken in due course. He 
was strangely reticent, | noticed, about the 
substance of the Bjérke understanding and 
clearly would not let me read the instrument. 
I thought he considered it proper to leave this 
to Emperor Nicholas. 


THE KAISER DENOUNCES DELCASSE 


N THE course of our talk His Majesty 

strongly denounced the French Govern- 
ment, saying that it had always been hostile to 
Germany and to his person. He had re- 
peatedly wanted, he said, to take the initiative 
in establishing harmonious relations with 
France, but the deplorable lack of good-will and 
tact on the part of the Republic’s representa- 
tives had invariably been a stumbling block. 
He was especially indignant at Delcassé’s 
action in concluding the Moroccan treaty with 
England. German diplomats had been aware, 
he said, of the negotiations, but they had not 
been alarmed because they had believed that 
once the treaty was concluded, they would 
be properly informed of its substance. Seeing, 
however, that not a word about the treaty 
came from either party, the Government 
concluded that the understanding did not 
affect Germany at all. But when the text of 
the treaty became known, His Majesty con- 
tinued, it appeared that the agreement related 
to matters in which Germany was directly 
concerned, for she had vested commercial 
interests in Morocco. This forced him to show, 
His Majesty concluded, that no treaties 
regarding matters in which Germany’s in- 


terests are involved can be made without her 
consent, let alone without her knowledge. 

In reply to this tirade, | observed that 
France had given proof of her earnest desire to 
make up for that unfortunate incident. Had 
not Delcassé been forced to quit his post and 
had he not been succeeded by a man who was 
anxious to settle the matter amicably? I went 
on to quote Ambassador Radolin to the effect 
that Rouvier was willing to make all the 
concessions that could reasonably be expected 
of him and that, on the whole, the attitude of 
the French Government was very tactful. I 
also called His Majesty’s attention to the fact 
that Rouvier was favorably disposed to the 
idea of a Franco-German entente and that, 
should the negotiations fail, his Cabinet was 
likely to be succeeded by one which might be 
disinclined to favor that idea. In my ex- 
planations I went into great detail, for I 
noticed that the Kaiser was not abreast of the 
negotiations which his plenipotentiary was 
conducting in Paris. | then repeated the 
arguments I had expounded to Ambassador 
Radolin in favor of having the matter arbi- 
trated by an international conference, and | 
reported that both the German Ambassador 
and Rouvier approved of this plan. Should 
France reach an understanding with you as a 
result of the present parley, | added, some 
other country, for instance the United States of 
America, might object to that agreement and 
thereby place both parties to the treaty in a 
very awkward position. Under the circum- 
stances, I concluded, an international arbitra- 
tion conference is the best possible solution. 


DECISION FOR A MOROCCAN CONFERENCE 


PAUSE ensued, at the end of which His 

Majesty took a blank, penned a telegram 
to Chancellor Biilow and showed it to me, 
saying: “You have convinced me. The 
matter will be settled in accordance with your 
views.” 

Our conversation lingered on for a while. 
His Majesty spoke slightingly of our Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, Count Benkendorff, 
whose chief diplomatic rdle was that of the 
King’s partner at bridge. He asked me what 
I] thought of Russia’s internal situation, which, 
according to his information, was fraught with 
danger. I made no attempt to conceal from 
him the fact that, owing to our erroneous 
domestic policies and the unfortunate war, our 
country was seething with discontent and the 
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Government had lost its prestige. I also 
ventured the opinion that in the end a con- 
stitution would have to be granted. Some of 
the reforms demanded by the people, the 
Emperor believed, should be yielded, but once 
the changes found necessary were introduced, 
no further concessions should be made under 
any circumstances. That opinion, His Majesty 
added, he had also expressed to Emperor 
Nicholas. The subject of our war with 
Japan, the Kaiser studiously avoided. He 
had not forgotten, I should judge, the telegram 
I] sent to him through Ambassador Chirski at 
the time of Germany’s occupation of Kiao- 
Chau. 

After we had parted and | returned to my 
quarters, the Minister of the Court brought me 
two presents from the Emperor. One was His 
Majesty’s portrait in a gilt frame, bearing the 
following autograph inscription: “Ports- 
mouth—Bjérke—Rominten. Wilhelm _ rex.” 
The other was the chain of the Order of the 
Red Eagle. The inscription on the portrait 
summarized the course of policy which William 
had pursued ever since our decision to open 
peace negotiations. After his conversation 
with me, he apparently no longer doubted that, 
on one hand, Russia’s defeat set his hands free 
in the East, and, on the other hand, that the 
Portsmouth and Bjérke agreements meant 
Germany’s aggrandizement in the West with 
the help of Russia. And to think that all that 
was achieved without a drop of German blood 
shed or a German pfennig spent! But man 
proposes and God disposes. 

As for the extraordinary decoration bestowed 
upon me by His Majesty—the chain of the 
Red Eagle is given only to sovereigns or 
members of their families—he could give me 
no other mark of distinction, for I had already 
the Order of the Black Eagle, which is the 
highest German decoration. This high honor 
must have been partly the reason why Emperor 
Nicholas was moved to bestow upon me the 
rank of Count. 

I was told by the Court Minister that, if I 
wished to please His Majesty, I should wear the 
chain at dinner. The request greatly em- 
barrassed me, for I had taken along none of 
my uniforms, knowing that in America they 
would be useless to me. It was agreed that | 


should wear the chain on my dress coat and 
that the Minister would report to His Majesty 
why I appeared without my uniform and other 
decorations. 
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Having come down to dinner, I thanked 
the Emperor for his attentions to me. After 
the dinner was over, the young princess 
and the adjutants left and we passed into an 
adjacent room. Settled in comfortable arm- 
chairs, the company sipped coffee and beer, 
smoked, and generally behaved without any 
constraint or affectation. Later in the evening 
we took turns in telling anecdotes and humorous 
stories, this apparently being a customary 
feature of the gatherings in the castle of 
Rominten. The Emperor was the one to 
laugh and make merry more than any one else. 
Most of the time he sat on the arm of the 
chair occupied by Count Eulenburg, embracing 
him, as it were, with his right arm. Of all 
those present it was precisely Count Eulenburg 
who looked and behaved like a sovereign. At 
about ten o’clock His Majesty bade us good 
night and the party broke up. 

The next day I again lunched with their 
majesties. I was very favorably impressed by 
the remarkable simplicity of their life and the 
extreme amiability of their manners. In 
official life the Emperor is somewhat brusque 
in gesture and affects that fastidiousness 
which is characteristic of a well-born German 
officer of the Guards, but in private life he is 
charming. After the luncheon I took leave of 
the company and prepared to bid farewell to 
the Emperor, when, to my amazement, he 
declared that he would drive me to the railway 
station in his own motor car. His Majesty 
seated me at his side, while the inevitable 
Count Eulenburg was in the front seat. The 
trip lasted some ten minutes and we could 
exchange but a few remarks. His Majesty 
advised me, I remember, to communicate with 
him, in case of need, through Count Eulenburg. 
“Writing to him,” he said, “is the same as 
writing to me, and his replies are my replies.” 
The Emperor accompanied me to the platform, 
where I took leave of him. Then I boarded 
the train. His Majesty stood on the platform 
till the moment when my train pulled out of the 
station. 


HOW THE MOROCCAN CRISIS WAS AVERTED 


S SOON as I found myself alone, I penned 
on a scrap of paper a brief note to the 
French Ambassador in Berlin and despatched 
it by the courier attached to the Berlin agent 
of our Ministry of Finance, who had accom- 
panied me. In this note I asked the Am- 
bassador immediately to inform Rouvier that 
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] had arranged the Moroccan affair and that 
the German Emperor had already given the 
necessary instructions to Chancellor Biilow. 
| have never been able to obtain the original 
of this note, despite its importance as doc- 
umentary proof of the fact that, in 1905, | 
prevented a clash between France and Ger- 
many. In 1907, however, I succeeded in 
getting for my files an official copy of my note 
in the form in which it was transmitted by 
telegraph to Minister Rouvier. The despatch 
was sent from Berlin, in my name, on Septem- 
ber 28 (new style), 1905, that is, immediately 
upon receipt of the original note by the French 
Ambassador. Its text follows: “J’ai eu 
Vhonneur de présenter a l’Empereur d’ Alle- 
magne mes explications sur les questions 
Marocaines et Sa Mayjesté a eu la bonté de 
me dire qu’Elle n’a pas l’intention de faire 
des difficultés au gouvernment francais et qu- 
’Flle donnera a ce sujet ses ordres imperiaux.” 
(“I have had the honor of presenting to the 
German Emperor my explanations on the 
subject of the Morocco question, and His 
Majesty was good enough to tell me that he 
had no intention of causing any difficulties to 
the French Government and that he would 
issue the necessary instructions.’’) 

On the day after my arrival in St. Petersburg 
I had an interview with Emperor Nicholas 
aboard the imperial yacht Standard anchored 
off the coast of Finland. His Majesty 
received me in his stateroom and thanked 
me cordially for the successful achievement 
of the difficult task with which he had 
entrusted me [the Treaty of Portsmouth] and 
for the accuracy with which | had carried out 
his instructions, both in letter and _ spirit. 
Thereupon he bestowed upon me the rank of 
Count, in recognition of my services to himself 
and Russia. In the course of our subsequent 
talk, His Majesty told me that he had received 
a letter from Emperor William, in which the 
German sovereign spoke of me in admiring 
terms. He was glad, he added, that I shared 
the views which were the foundation of his 
agreement with Germany, concluded at Bjorke. 
I always have advocated, I interposed, an 
entente between France, Germany, and Russia. 
His Majesty observed that he knew I had 
spoken about it to Emperor William several 
years before. The text of the mysterious agree- 
ment, however, His Majesty did not show me. 

The next day I met Count Lamsdorff, our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. After the cus- 


tomary greetings and congratulations, he asked 
me, his voice vibrant with ill-controlled indig- 
nation: 

“Do you really approve of the Bjérke 
compact?” 

I replied in the affirmative and proceeded to 
unfold my views on the desirability of an 
entente among Russia, Germany, and France, 
when he interrupted me, saying: 

“But have you read the Bjérke treaty?” 

I confessed that | had not, whereupon he 
handed me the text of the document, saying 
that he had received it only on the previous 
day and bidding me read it. The Count 
looked profoundly excited and upset. As | 
read the document, I understood the cause of 
his excitement. The substance of the agree- 
ment was that Germany and Russia obligated 
themselves to defend each other in case of war 
with any other European Power (including 
France, therefore). Russia pledged itself to 
make every effort to gain France over to this 
union (but whether or not this result was 
attained, the agreement between the two 
countries was, nevertheless, valid). The agree- 
ment was to become effective from the moment 
of the ratification of the Portsmouth treaty 
(as much as to say: If the war keeps up, well 
and good; if the war stops, Russia will be 
dragged into a worse muddle). The instru- 
ment was signed by the two sovereigns and 
countersigned by a German official, whose 
name I was unable to make out and, on our 
side, by the Minister of War, Berilev. 

The agreement meant that we were to defend 
Germany in case she chose to wage war against 
France, and this despite the fact that since 
the beginning of the ‘‘nineties’’ we have had an 
understanding with France, in virtue of which 
we were pledged to defend her in case of a war 
with Germany: On the other hand, Germany 
obligated herself to defend European Russia 
in case of a war with any other European 
Power, but this provision was practically 
worthless, inasmuch as in the Far East, our 
Achilles’ heel, Germany left us to our own 
resources. 


ANNULLING THE CRIME OF BJORKE 


DECLARED to Count Lamsdorff that the 

agreement must be rescinded at any cost, 
and that I would rather go on fighting Japan 
than ratify the Portsmouth treaty and thus 
validate the Bjorke agreement. 

“This is monstrous,” I exclaimed. “The 
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treaty dishonors us in the eyes of France. Is 
it possible that all this has been concocted 
without you and that you knew nothing about 
it?” 

Count Lamsdorff repeated that until the 
preceding day he had been kept in complete 
ignorance of the matter. 

“Does not His Majesty know that we have 
a treaty with France?”’ | asked. 

“Of course, His Majesty knows that,” he 
replied, “but the fact must have slipped from 
his mind, or, what is more probable, his brain 
was befogged by William’s verbiage and he 
failed to grasp the substance of the matter.” 

We put our heads together to find a way out 
of the difficulty. The hardest part of the task, 
in Count Lamsdorff’s judgment, was to 
secure His Majesty’s consent to the cancellation 
of the agreement. We could find some legal 
flaws in the agreement, on which to base a 
formal plea for its abolition. Finally, we 
agreed to advance the following arguments: 
first, that the treaty was not countersigned by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs; second, that 
the treaty in question was in contradiction 
with our previous treaty with France; and 
third, that the ratification of the Bjorke com- 
pact must be preceded by and depend upon a 
corresponding agreement with France. Should 
these arguments fail, we decided to declare 
that Russia would leave the Portsmouth 
treaty unratified rather than recognize the 
Bjorke agreement as it stood. This agreement, 
we determined, should be reduced to a simple 
statement on our part that we adhered to the 
principle of a Russo-Franco-German entente 
and were ready to obligate ourselves to carry 
that policy into effect. 

In my capacity of President of the 
Committee of Ministers | had no official 
access to His Majesty. As for Count Lams- 
dorff, | did not set much store by his ability to 
influence His Majesty’s mind in so weighty a 
matter. Consequently, | decided to turn. for 
help to Grand Duke Nicholas, who, I knew, 
exerted a strong influence upon His Majesty, 
owing both to his connection with occultism 
and to his devotion to Nicholas, not only as the 
Emperor, but also as a man. _ I have reason to 
believe that the Grand Duke was familiar with 
the substance of the treaty long before the 
Foreign Minister, but I did not find that out till 
later. He listened to me attentively and seemed 
to grasp the point that the agreement was es- 
sentially a dishonorable act on the part of His 
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Majesty. Our task, I told him, was to secure 
His Majesty’s consent to the abrogation of the 
agreement, and Count Lamsdorff would take 
care of the rest. He promised to discuss the 
matter with the Emperor. 


HOW THE BJORKE TREATY WAS SIGNED 


HE next man I happened upon was 
Minister Berilev, whose signature deco- 
rated the Bjorke compact. 

“Do you know, Sir,” I asked him, “what you 
signed at Bjorke?” 

The Minister candidly confessed that he did 
not know. “I do not deny,” he explained, 
“that I signed some apparently important 
document, but I haven’t the slightest’ notion 
what it was all about. This is how it all 
happened: His Majesty summoned me to 
his stateroom and asked me point-blank: ‘Do 
you believe me, Alexey Alexeyevich?’ Natur- 
ally, there could be but one answer. ‘In that . 
case,” His Majesty went on, ‘sign this paper. 
It is signed, as you see, by the German Em- 
peror and myself and countersigned, on 
Germany’s side, by the proper official. Now, 
the German Emperor wants it to be counter- 
signed by one of my ministers.’ Of course, | 
applied my signature to the paper.” 

Several days later I was summoned by the 
Emperor to Peterhof. I found there the 
Grand Duke Nicholas and Count Lamsdorff. 
His Majesty received us together, and at this 
improvised conference it was decided that the 
Bjorke agreement must be annulled. Though 
His Majesty keenly felt the awkwardness of his 
position, he consented, after some bickering, 
to the cancellation of the treaty and empowered 
Count Lamsdorff to take the necessary steps. 
The German reply to our first note was rather 
evasive, but its general tenor was: What’s 
done is done and you cannot back out of the 
agreement. Then we despatched a second 
note, wherein we did not mince words. Later, 
after | had assumed the task of governing the 
Empire in my capacity of Prime Minister, 
Count Lamsdorff told me in reply to my 
inquiry: “Rest assured, Sergey Yulyevich, 
the Bjérke agreement no longer exists.”” As a 
result of this incident, our Foreign Minister 
drew upon himself the enmity of Emperor 
William, and I was told that His Majesty had 
ceased admiring me and singing my praises. 
Ever since 1905 we have been drifting closer 
toward a union with England. In 1905, the 
two emperors met again at Swinemiinde; and 
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THE CZAR AND THE KAISER 

On such a carriage drive as this (see text) the Kaiser wheedled from the Czar the fateful permission to seize Kiao-Chau 

with Russia’s acquiescence. Count Witte reveals the Czar’s dread of his impetuous cousin’s personal magnetism and 
force, and the difference in the manners of the two men which made the Kaiser a power in Russian affairs 
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“THE ADMIRAL OF THE ATLANTIC” AND “THE ADMIRAL OF THE PACIFIC” 


During the period in which the Kaiser was luring the Czar into the military adventures in Manchuria which later wrecked 
Russia, the two monarchs met on their yachts in the Baltic Sea. When they separated, the Kaiser’s farewell message was 
signalled from his yacht: ‘The Admiral of the Atlantic sends greetings to the Admiral of the Pacific,” a message by 
which the Kaiser advised the Czar to seek conquests at the expense of China and Japan while he undertook to conquer 

Great Britain in the Atlantic 
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THE KAISER AT KING EDWARD’S FUNERAL 
The King of England who had proved himself king of diplomats by refusing to fall into the Kaiser’s net of European 
intrigues and who chose rather the difficult but wise path of accommodating Anglo-French differences and creating the 
Russian-French-British entente which ultimately defeated the Kaiser’s plans for world dominion 


I have been told by the Chief of our General 
Staff that, while no written agreement was 
concluded, the two monarchs confirmed the 
intention to act im the spirit of the Bjorke 
understanding. This may have been a mere 
phrase, but it is my firm belief that if we fail 
to give Emperor William real satisfaction, he 
will constantly bear us a secret grudge. 
Fortunately, the international conference for 
the settlement of the Moroccan controversy met 
before the annulment of the Bjorke agreement. 
Had the conference been postponed, it would 
probably never have met, for, after the abro- 
gation of that treaty, the German Emperor was 


in no mood to abide by the decisions of an, 


assembly which owed its existence to my initi- 
ative. We were vitally concerned in the 
Algeciras game (the conference was held at 
Algeciras). I have mentioned already the fact 
that the conclusion of a loan in France was 
out of the question before the settlement of 
the Moroccan conflict. Consequently, our in- 
terest demanded the earliest possible termin- 
ation of the conference. Germany, on the 
other hand, was inclined to prolong matters. 
She was guided by the time-hallowed principle 
of German diplomacy: “ The longer you haggle, 








, 


Besides, she was prompted 
by the desire, first, to increase our financial 
difficulties and, second, to retaliate on me for 
the annulment of the Bjorke agreement. As 
for Rouvier, he saw clearly our part of the game 
and grew less tractable, in order to force Kashin, 
our delegate at the conference, to side with 


the more you gain.’ 


Frafice. In the meantime, our financial situa- 
tion was rapidly deteriorating and a foreign 
loan was becoming more and more imperative. 

In despair, I resorted to the good offices of 
Count Eulenburg and despatched a letter to 
Emperor William, entreating him to speed up 
the proceedings of the Algeciras Conference, 
thus enabling us to contract the sorely needed 
loan. I pointed out to him that it was es- 
sential for us to conclude the loan before the 
meeting of the First Imperial Duma, so as not 
to become totally dependent upon that newly 
created institution. Emperor William’s reply 
was amiable but negative. It was clear that 
I could expect no assistance from that quarter. 
Some time later, the German Emperor wrote 
me, through Count Eulenburg, asking me to 
bring pressure to bear for the purpose of 
rendering the Frenchmen more tractable. At 
the same time he wrote to Emperor Nicholas 
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THE KAISER AND KING EDWARD 


When Count Witte met the Kaiser in the German Embassy at Petrograd in 1897, the Kaiser proposed a European eco- 
nomic coalition, including Great Britain, to wage commercial war against the United States, especially against its exports of 


agricultural products. 


Witte opposed the scheme on account of Russia’s long friendship for America. 


The Kaiser was 


particularly anxious to secure the good-will of England. Two years later, he appointed Von Tirpitz as Minister of the 
Navy and launched the great naval construction programme aimed at England’s control of the sea, and declared that 
‘*Germany’s future lies upon the water” —the first opén step toward the World War 


that I would fail in my efforts to contract a 
loan, for the reason that the Jewish bankers 
would not participate in it. As for Rouvier, he 
reiterated his readiness to render me every 
assistance in floating the loan, but not before 
the end of that accursed conference. Under 
these circumstances, | went forward hurriedly 
with my extensive preparations for the loan, so 
as to effect it without unnecessary delay as 
soon as the conference was terminated. 

In proportion as Germany grew more ex- 
acting and dilatory, our representative at 
the conference sided more and more strongly 
with France. Finally the conference ended, 
France having scored a complete triumph, 
owing to our support and that of England. 
To retaliate for this outcome of the conference, 
the Berlin government forbade the German 
bankers to participate in our loan. The 
Germans even went further in their resentment. 
During my visit to the United States | arranged 
for the American group of bankers, headed by 
Morgan, to take part in the loan. Now, 
Morgan is on very good personal terms with 


the German Emperor. His banking firm took 
part in the preliminary negotiations for the 
loan, but at the last moment, when the German 
Government forced its bankers to refrain from 
participation in the loan, Morgan’s group, too, 
withdrew. There’s German friendship for 
you! .- Nevertheless, I foiled the efforts 
of Emperor William’s government and _ suc- 
ceeded in floating the largest foreign loan in the 
history of modern European nations, a loan 
the importance of which for Russia could 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Goremykin’s government, which succeeded 
mine in April, 1906, is fairly to be charged with 
an effort deliberately to sully my _ political 
reputation in the eyes of the world, and par- 
ticularly in the eyes of Emperor William. 
They must have feared my political resurrec- 
tion, I should judge. An indictment of me and 
my policies was drawn up in the form of a 
memoir, and Baron Ehrenthal, formerly Aus- 
trian Ambassador to Russia, was entrusted 
with the task of presenting it to the German 
Emperor, which he did. A year later the 
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PETERHOF PALACE, WHERE THE CZAR ENTERTAINED THE KAISER 
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THE GERMAN EMPRESS AND THE CZARINA AT PETERHOF PALACE 


A step in the process, described by Count Witte, by which the German Kaiser acquired power in Russia. The Czarina was 

originally a minor German noblewoman, and when she first became Empress of Russia was treated by German royalty as 

a person of little consequence. This attitude angered the Czar, who was afterward, however, won over to friendliness by a 

conscious courtship on the part of his German cousins—the German Empress paying especial attention to the Czarina, and 

the Kaiser maintaining the long and intimate correspondence now become familiar as the “‘Willy-Nicky letters,” the origin 
of which is described in the accompanying text 
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WHEN THE KAISER AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT MATCHED WITS 


Count Witte’s memoirs disclose the Kaiser’s designs against the United States in 1897 and his attempts to pierce Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s armor in 1905 


memoir was published, if | remember rightly, 
in La Revue des Revues. The document, I have 
reason to believe, made no impression on the 
German sovereign. Nevertheless, this memoir, 
coupled with a missive he had received from a 
Black Hundred Chief of Kiev, and perhaps, 
with a gentle hint or two from high sources, 
made it clear to him that further attentions to 
me might displease His Majesty, Emperor 
Nicholas. It is true that long before’ the 
appearance of that memoir | had ceased to be 
persona grata in Berlin. In fact, I believe that 
His Majesty’s critical attitude toward my 
policies, in the second phase of my premiership, 
was partly due to Emperor William’s influence. 


At any rate, I have not seen Emperor William 
since our memoyvable interview at Rominten, 
and the last New Year’s card he sent me is 


dated 1906. | am told, however, that when- 
ever he happens to speak about my activities, 
he mentions my name with great respect and 
calls me the most intelligent man in Russia. 
Early in May, 1911, the German Kronprinz 
Friedrich and his wife visited Tzarskoye Selo. 
On a previous occasion | had been introduced to 
him in St. Petersburg. The two of us attended 
a reception and concert given by the German 
Ambassador, but he did not approach me in the 
hall, which was rather crowded. Whether or not 
this happened by mere chance, | cannot tell. 








Next month, Count Witte will give his experiences in dealing with 
Li Hung Chang personally, to settle the question of Manchuria 
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MARCUS GARVEY—THE NEGRO MOSES? 


What He Has Promised His Four Million Followers. His Scheme 
of an Ethiopian Empire Which Is Profoundly Influencing the Atti- 
tude of the American Negroes Toward Their White Neighbors 


By TRUMAN HUGHES TALLEY 


_ The most striking new figure among American Negroes is Marcus Garvey. His significance 
lies in the fact that he embodies and directs a new spirit of independence among the Negroes. 
Whatever may happen to his grandiose schemes of finance and politics, he is the best point 
at which to study what is going on inside the heads of the ten million colored people in the 





United States. They are thinking and doing many things that are unsuspected by the public 


at large—THE EpiTors. 


OUR summers ago, a few months after 
America entered the World War, 
there arrived in New York from the 
island of Jamaica a coal-black Negro 
of the purest African type, whose mus- 

cular, chunky, short body was burdened with a 
negligible load of tangible assets, but whose 
prognathic-jawed, broad-nosed, kinky-haired 
head was fairly bursting with an idea that was 


- as great and as heavy as it was intangible. 


Only thirty years old, but well-educated both 


in arts and letters and in the ways of the world, ~~ 


a traveler and a student in many countries, a 
journalist, an orator, and a human encyclo- 
pedia of the affairs of his own race, he had early 
in life glimpsed a vision which thereafter always 
remained before him, and which he, in landing in 
New York, was still pu .uing. His was a 
vision of true Negro liberty and an ideal of a 
literal African Commonwealth. t what 
they say about the rank and file of prophets 
applied with more than double force to him; 
he was without honor in any country. Un- 
known to the vast majority of his own race, 
unwelcomed by the very few who did know him, 
unheralded by any of them upon his arrival, 
he took with him to his obscure lodgings in 
that. part of Harlem which constitutes the 


largest and greatest Negro city in the world, - 


his still more obscure idea. He was then just 
plain Marcus Garvey from Jamaica. To-day 
he is the Honorable Marcus Garvey, president 
of the Provisional Republic of Africa, pres- 
ident-general of the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association and African Communities 
League of the World, president of the Black 
Star Line of ocean-going steamships, president 


of the Negro Factories Corporation, editor 
and publisher of the Negro World, the most 
powerful Negro newspaper on earth, and he is 
acclaimed by millions of his color as the Black 
Moses, destined, as one fervent biographer 
says, “to rank in history alongside Nador, 
Alaric, Attila, Genghis Khan, Cromwell, Na- 
poleon, Bismarck, and Washington.” 

Marcus Garvey was born in Jamaica, 
the West Indian isle that has a _ popu- 
lation of go per cent. working Negroes 
and 10 per cent. employing whites. What 
education the government system there affords 
she absorbed by the time he was sixteen years 
old. His first step from school was in the 
opposite direction from that taken by vir- 
tually all his classmates who in one form or 
another, as was inevitable, gravitated back to 
the soil. Garvey went to work in a printing 
office as a means toward an end. Within two 
years he started a newspaper that in its hectic 
and short career bristled with not a little of the 
youthful editor’s adolescent radicalism. At 
the age of twenty he gave up his local enterprise 
and journeyed to London, bent on gaining 
further education and a knowledge of the world. 
In the British capital he met a famous figure 
in the world of color radicalism in the person of 
Duse Mohamed Effendi, editor of Africa and 
Orient Review. While in the editorial employ 
of that Egyptian, whose mother was a full- 
blooded Negress, Garvey found time to attend 
London University. After several years in 
school Garvey set forth to study European 
countries, particularly those conditions bear- 
ing upon racial affairs, and for a long period he 
traveled in the then Central Empires, in 
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A NEGRO CHURCH IN 


Street and east of Morningside Park. 


financial support. 
structures devoted to Negroes 


France, through the Mediterranean Latin 
countries, the Near East, and Northern Africa. 
Writing most of the time, studying elocution 
part of the time and thinking all of the time 
about the past, present, and future of his 
own race, he returned to Jamaica some time 
later, a considerably wiser and broader man. 
He started another newspaper and in this, his 
second personal forum, there blossomed the be- 
ginnings of his present day creed. 

While in London he had rehearsed the steps 
in his enterprise with Duse Mohamed, with the 
resultant good impression upon that shrewd 
dean of race affairs that he obtained a lauda- 
tory letter of introduction to one of the leading 


HARLEM 

The Negro city that has grown up within the limits of New York lies north of 110th 
, In this district there is a great accumulation 
of wealth in Negro hands, and many Negro activities are characterized by hearty 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church is only one of several exceptional 


American Negroes of that 
time. Back in Jamaica, 
Garvey pondered long and 
seriously his intended trip 
to America, for he realized 
the importance of his im- 
pression there upon the suc- 
cess or failure of his scheme. 
In 1912 Garvey set forth to 
New York. Upon landing 
he sought out Duse Mo- 
hamed’s friend, with whom 
he discussed his ambitions 
and his plans. However the 
reception may be described, 
it was not warm, for after 
consultation with a few 
other Negroes and an ex- 
pensive trip to Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and farther south, 
Garvey returned to Jamaica 
rather downhearted. He 
had been told his idea would 
not do, his plan would not 
go, that American Negroes. 
with all their grievances and 
discriminations, would not 
follow such a_ will-o’-the- 
wisp imagery as he would 
have set before them, that 
they would not be willing 
totrade their half-bad status 
for one which gave scant 
promise of being anything 
but something worse. 

But Garvey would not 
and did not give up. He 
continued his newspaper 
and likewise builded anew 
his rejected project. He did not doubt the 
sincerity of his few but sufficiently condem- 
natory American critics, but after lengthy 
ponderings he came to the conclusion that 
perhaps they did not really know whereof 
they spoke. He began to believe that once 
he could get to the mass of enlightened Ameri- 
can Negroes and expound direct to them his 
belief in and plans for the fulfilment of the 
destiny of their race, his enterprise would be 
vindicated and his ambition realized. Then 
there came upon him the feeling, which soon 
developed into a conviction, that perhaps the 
leaders he had approached in America were 
jealous of their own leadership and afraid of his 
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probable popularity in the 
event his proposition won 
the masses. That convic- 
tion, which he later found 
to be true with a vengeance, 
only steeled him to attempt 
another plunge. 

In the midst of his prep- 
arations for a second trip to 
America, the World War 
started. That necessarily 
delayed his -plans, but by 
the delay he gained a hun- 
dred fold. He was not slow 
to sense the awakening of 
nationalistic and racial con- 
sciousness over the world, 
nor could he fail to see and 
feel what the Negro’s part 
in America’s share of the 
war would do for the general 
development and expansion 
ofthe race. What was true 
with the American Negro 
was likewise true, though 
perhaps not so markedly, 
with the black man in every 
country which raised vast 
armies. There were millions 
of men of his race used in 
the course of the great con- 
flict, and every Negro who 
carried a gun or wore a uni- 
form in that struggle, he 
realized, would return home 





DR. ROBERT R. MOTON 


Principal of Tuskegee Institute and probably the strongest opponent of ‘‘Garvey- 


with a new attitude toward ism.” Dr. Moton represents the Booker Washington ideal of gradual Negro ad- 
his fellow men of other vancement through work, education, and adaptation to the whites, as against 


colors. So, intent upon 
capitalizing this new spirit 
and determined to join the 
issue with the recognized leaders of American 
Negro opinion as to the desirability of his 
plan, Garvey sailed to New York for the 
second time in the summer of 1917. 

Upon his arrival in Harlem, Garvey set 
forth slowly and cautiously to add to his 
already plenished store of material with which 
to further build and carry his plan to success. 
With his general knowledge of conditions pre- 
: Vailing in every country where Negroes are to 
be found, but realizing that upon support from 
the great mass of enlightened American 
Negroes depended his ultimate achievement, 
Garvey made a careful survey of the entire 
American field preparatory to launching any 


Garvey’s radical demand for immediate and complete economic independence and 


social and political equality 


portion of his gigantic enterprise. His reali- 
zation that this time he must make the fight 
single-handed led him to take each step only 
with the utmost care. For the few who knew 
him from his previous quick trip soon showed 
signs of an intent to make this visit even 
shorter. 

The first step in his systematic survey was a 
close study of the precise conditions under 
which Negroes in America and particularly in 
New York live and work and have their being. 
From the start he found, as was sure he would 
find, the most encouraging indications of 
almost certain success once he unfolded his 
plan and got it before his people. He did not 
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A NEGRO PARADE 


At the time of the meeting in New York of 3,000 Negro delegates from all parts of the world. This congress, the first 
of its kind, was held in August, 1920, and resulted in drawing up the plan that hopes to make the Negroes a world power 


A STREET MEETING IN HARLEM 


The Negro is easily interested by public speakers, and the success of Marcus Garvey has resulted 
largely from this fact. Indoor and outdoor meetings almost invariably attract large numbers 
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IN THE GYMNASIUM OF THE NEGRO Y. M. C. A. 


Several large halls in Harlem are in frequent use for Negro meetings. Liberty Hall, in which 
the Negro Convention was held, is owned by Negroes, and is their most popular meeting place 
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A NEGRO THEATRE 


Businesses of every description are in Negro hands in Harlem and several theatres are patronized exclusively 
by Negroes. The value of property owned by colored people in this section amounts to millions of dollars 








NEGRO TROOPS READY TO DISEMBARK AT NEW YORK ry 


The war has been largely responsible for the success of Garvey’s plan. Military service aroused in the Negroes a sense of 

their importance to the national welfare, and contact with Europeans, who do not draw so marked a “‘color line” as Amet- 

icans, increased their discontent with racial conditions in this country. Furthermore the Negroes who stayed at home made 

more money than they had ever earned before, and learned to desire a higher scale of living, which, in turn, calls fora differ- 
ent economic position than they have occupied in the past 
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GABRIEL JOHNSON 


Mayor of Monrovia, Liberia. According to a statement 
issued after the convention held in New York City last 
August, “His Highness, Gabriel Johnson, Potentate of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association and African 
Communities League, was elected world leader and he shall 
have under his command the Negro peoples of the world”’ 


have to be told that he was in the most popu- 
lous and the richest ‘Negro city in the world; 
that fact had years ago convinced him that only 
in New York could he-launch his ship of a 
Negro state and arouse a sufficient whirlwind 
of material support to fill its sails. He did not 
have to stroll more than two blocks from 
his quarters to find himself in the world’s 
centre of Negro aristocracy and plutocracy, 
135th Street and Lenox Avenue. But pre- 
pared as he was to find himself in the Negro 
land of milk and honey, he was surprised at the 
affluence and modernized state of affairs in 
which New York’s black population lives. 
Fifteen years ago a certain landlord owning 
tenement houses in 135th Street had what is 
not unusual—a misunderstanding with certain 
of his tenants. It appears he sought to in- 
crease the rent, at which actual and prospective 
tenants vigorously demurred. At a warm point 
in the controversy the landlord lost his temper 
and swore that unless the flats were filled at a 
certain date at the new rate he had laid 
down he would forthwith open his buildings to 
Negroes. His threat failed to move the en- 





W. E. B. DUBOIS 


President of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Dr. DuBois holds that the 
interests of the Negro race can best be promoted by a more 
equal business and political association with the whites, as 
opposed to the Garvey theory that the Negroes’ best oppor- 
tunity lies in political and racial independence 


raged tenants, so, true to his word, he adver- 
tised the flats for Negroes. That was the be- 
ginning of the great Negro city of Harlem which 
to-day numbers about 150,000 colored folk. 
-For proof that the Negro in America has 
prospered far beyond the highest hopes of 
earlier benefactors and philanthropists one 
need only study this most interesting com- 
munity which, though greater in population 
and wealth than similar neighborhoods in other 
American cities, is typical of the state of 
positive affluence that the American Negro 
has achieved within the decade. Negro hold- 
ings in Harlem to-day exceed $100,000,000 
within the territory bounded by 130th street, 
Eighth avenue, 156th street and the Harlem 
river. Numberless Negroes own their own 
dwellings or apartments, representing in the ag- 
gregate many millions of dollars. There are four 
known millionaires, ten half-millionaires, and 
more than a score worth more than $100,000. 
The savings banks’ holdings in the district are 
put at $30,000,000 and two of those banks are 
owned by Negroes. There are several realty 
firms comprised of and operated by Negroes 
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doing a total yearly business that runs into 


millions. There are thirty churches and fifty. 


missions. One particular church, St. Philip’s 
Protestant Episcopal in 134th streét, stands as 
a challenge to many 
churches of the whites 
for enterprise, for, with 
a building costing 
$300,000and a wealthy 
membership of 4,000, 
this corporate congre- 
gation has gone into 
the real estate business 
and has holdings said 
to be worth $1,000,000. 
There isa Y. M.C.A. 
building in the heart 
of the section that rep- 
resents an investment 
of $375,000, and a Y. 
W. C. A. of about an 
equal value. There 
were four successful 
newspapers until a 
short time ago when a 
fifth appeared. There 
are numberless thea- 
tres, markets, garages, 
and other places of 
business operated 
solely by Negroes and 
yielding large incomes. 
A Negress recently 
died in Harlem who, 
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estimate put the automobile licenses issued to 

New York Negroes for 1920 at 5,000. Into 

this city, too, there have come in recent years 

between fifteen and twenty thousand Negroes 
from foreign countries, 
particularly the West 
Indies, all of. them 
necessarily fairly well 
off to negotiate the 
change in residence. 
Not so long ago two 
Negroes were elected 
to the New York City 
Board of Aldermen. 
There are large num- 
bers of Negroes in the 
police and postal forces 
of the city. The Negro 
city of Harlem is a 
going concern. 

Garvey found Har- 
lem well on the high 
road to prosperity 
when he entered it 
three years ago. Much 
of that phenomenal 
growth hascome about 
since the war-time 
prosperity of the Negro 
set in, but wealth and 
enlightenment aplenty 
there was to greet the 
future Black Moses. 
And as with the Negro 
of Harlem, so with his 


beginning life as a 
laundress, hit upon a 
hair preparation that 
she patented and man- 
ufactured and as a 
result became enor- 
mously wealthy. She 
built a magnificent 
country place on the 
Hudson that cost 
$250,000 and a town 


“MARCUS GARVEY 


Born in Jamaica and educated there and in England. This 
new leader of the Negroes came to the United States in 
1917 to begin the movement that has resulted in associat- 
ing a large proportion of the Negroes of the world, in 
organizing a Negro steamship line that will connect the 
principal Negro centres in Africa, America, and the West 
Indies, and in organizing a theoretical government, the 
object of which is to build up a Negro nation in Africa suf- 
ficiently strong to be able to dictate to the other nations of 
the world on subjects close to the hearts of the Negro 


kinsmenover the coun- 
try. A glance ata 
fragmentary selection 
of statistics shows why 
Garvey saw the neces- 
sity of relying upon 
the American Negro to 
back him. The United 
States Department of 
the Interior said as 


house in Harlem, and, when she died, her will dis- 
posed of a large estate including, among other 
things, a large and valuable collection of art treas- 
ures. Upon the streets of Negro Harlem one will 
find at all times an ever changing parade of 
well-to-do, well-dressed, business-like, substan- 
tial Negroes going about their daily affairs in the 
best of clothing, while the curbs are lined with 
and the streets traversed by automobiles owned 
and operated by the colored residents. A recent 


long ago as 1917—the year Garvey appeared 
—“No other racial group in the country shows 
a better adjustment in relations with the white 
natives than the [then] more than ten million 
Negroes. In fifty years of freedom illiteracy 
has decreased from go to 30 per cent. - One 
million Negroes are now farmers either as 
renters or owners, and a fourth of them own 
more than 20,000,000 acres. There are 50,000 
Negroes in the South in business or profes- 
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GREAT WORLD CONVENTION OF NEGROES 





Members:of the Race From All Parts of the World to Assemble at Liberty 
Hall, New York, Sunday, August 1, at 10 A. M.—Biggest and Most 
Representative Assemblage in History of the Race 





CONSTITUTION OF NEGRO LIBERTY IS TO BE WRITTEN 








MARCUS GARVEY’S ORGAN IN NEW YORK CITY 


Showing the headlines on the front page when the newspaper an- 
nounced the great Negro convention held in New York last summer 


sional pursuits as bankers, lawyers, physicians, 
and other lines than farming. They own 
more than a hundred banks.” To-day through- 
out the nation Negroes own 700,000 homes. 
There are five hundred colleges and higher 
institutions of learning worth in equipment and 
endowment $22,000,000. There are 1,800,000 
Negroes in public schools. There are 45,000 
churches with a value of $90,000,000 and a 
total membership of 4,500,000. In one Georgia 
county there are three times as many Negroes 
owning farms as whites, and this is not ex- 
ceptional. In North Carolina alone the 
1919 tax lists show Negro property worth 
$51,000,000. Throughout the war Negroes 
bought $225,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 
The race in its half century of freedom has 
produced orators, writers, painters, sculptors, 
poets, lawyers, physicians, scientists, bankers, 
and all manner of professional and occupational 
geniuses in a country where the highest possible 
remunerative return is available. The Negroes 
even have their own major inter-city baseball 
league, patterned after the big white leagues, 
to say nothing of their minor and smaller 
circuits. And it is baseball in the accepted 


high-financial sense, with thousands invested 


and productive of baseballesque returns. 


Confident of the material with which to 
weld a great force back of his plan, once he 
obtained access to it, Garvey cast about to 
find the deterrents that might stand in his 
way. As he had long felt, he did not have to 
look far. The mere mention of his ambition to 
some of his race brought down the condemna- 
tion of “radicalism’’, while with others it left 
them cold, at least indifferent. His first 
attempts to speak in public meetings and to 
write in the Negro press brought forth opposi- 
tion from all sides. This antagonism he soon 
found fell in three general groups. One group 
he found personified in Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
successor of Dr. Booker T. Washington as the 
principal of Tuskegee Institute and also presi- 
dent of the National Negro’ Business League; 
another group had as its head Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, president of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; the 
third group was the Negro clergy. 

The Moton wing, Garvey found, bends its 
energies toward the industrial development of 
the Negro, while the DuBois wing seeks his 
political advancement, the two working more 
or less in concert in common acceptance of the 
belief that combined industrial and political 
betterment serves as the best available lever in 
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obtaining fuller rights for and recognition of 
the race. Moton holds that the Negro must 
solve his own problems in America by going 
into the world of business himself, investing 
capital in his own enterprises, supporting 
his own schools and institutions and publica- 
tions, founding more of them, etc., and cites 
the fact that Negroes already have shown 
marked ability in reaching and guiding the 
thoughts and actions of fifteen millions in this 
country. He points out that Negroes already 
have established fifty thousand business enter- 
prises and asserts there is a field for as many 
more. In brief, he believes that only by the 
Negro’s entrance into the hard and competitive 
world of business alongside and under the white 
man can he hope to find or expect anything 
resembling equality of treatment and consider- 
ation. DuBois, on the other hand, while in 
sympathy with the work of enlarging the 
horizon of the Negro’s economic usefulness, 
believes that the greater ends in the Negro’s 
fight will be achieved only when the letter of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments is 
observed and the Negro casts his ballot in a 
constitutionally approved effort to make his 
voice heard in a nation where those of his color 
constitute more than a tenth of the population. 
Reforms affecting the Negro’s betterment, 
DuBois holds, will come only when he is really 
enfranchised and thereby permitted to send men 
of his own race into the councils of local, state, 
and national government. 

Garvey, with his far more ambitious and in 
many ways more attractive plan of campaign 
for complete Negro emancipation, at no time 
underestimated or undervalued the work of 
Moton and Dubois. From the beginning until 
the present day he has taken consistent and 
violent issue with them, or they with him, as 
to’ the possibilities of eventual and permanent 
betterment of the Negro, but Garvey was con- 
tent—though at the start he had to be content 
because of his inability to depose them—to let 
them lead their respective followings to the 
ultimate in the two schools of development, 
for what Garvey envisaged was far above and 
beyond the most that either of his rival exhort- 
ers hoped or cared to promise. In fact, as he 
now explains, no better ground work for the 
movement he intended to launch, once he got 
the chance, could have been desired, for each 
step upward, no matter who directed it, 
prepared the field for a quicker and more 
intelligent reception of the one great, in- 
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clusive idea when the time arrived for its 
promulgation. 

Had Garvey entertained any ideas of open 
conflict with the then recognized leadership 
of Negroes, he would have been doomed to 
quick defeat, for forces stronger than the com- 
bined strength of as great a group as all the 
Negroes of America were beginning to work. 
America was getting into the war and in more 
ways than one that meant enormous strides in 
the onward march of the Negro. The great 
stream that has now passed the half million 
mark had begun its course northward from the 
cotton fields of the South and in the promised 
land of political, industrial, and near-social 
equality Negroes by the tens of thousands 
were finding pleasing employment at high 
wages in munitions factories, in the various war 
and basic industries, in construction work as 
well as in the most congenial and lucrative of 
domestic work. It so happened that the boll 
weevil in the South, spreading desolation for 
planters and unemployment for Negroes, 
served as an all-important complement to the 
war-time industrial exigency in the North. 
Labor agents became most active in the South 
where, however, little encouragement was 
necessary to start the Negroes north in happy 
droves to what they called in poetry and song 
“the land of hope.” The Government at one 
time saw the necessity of attempting to abate 
this exodus and forthwith provided consider- 
able cantonment work in the South. But 
modern apartments and dwellings in which to 
live, unheard of wages with which to buy 
previously unenjoyed luxuries, the ballot if 
they but responded to partisan urging to 
register and, in some sections, complete social 
equality, combined to provide the unwith- 
standable lure that has in a few years changed 
not only the racial, but the industrial, the 
political and the social complexion of the east- 
ern half of the United States. 

To say that war-time events played squarely 
into the hands of Moton and DuBois is putting 
it mildly, yet Garvey—still plain Marcus 
Garvey from Jamaica—saw in this very natural 
but dynamic shift more of that stuff with which 
he hoped some day to transmute his dream into 
reality. He discerned in this unprecedented 
stride forward by his race an awakened spirit, 
an enthusiasm for doing things, an eagerness to 
expand, in fact, the very spark he felt he must 
be able to rely upon to kindle popular enthusi- 


‘asm in. his effort to build a black land of free- 
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dom. If the war-time aggrandizement of the 
Negro elevated the standing of his two chief 
rivals by even an arithmetical progression, 
Garvey figured that the same elements geo- 
metrically enhanced the chances of his own 
final success. 


LAUNCHING THE GREAT IDEA 


HILE studying conditions and observ- 

ing the trend of events, Garvey kept his 
eyes open for worthy collaborators in his effort. 
They were hard to find. Those who did not 
tell him he was crazy told him nothing, which 
was worse. In his occasional appearances at 
lectures delivered by other favorites of the 
populace, at which times he would be intro- 
duced with about as much enthusiasm as a 
newspaper publishes a retraction, he made 
slight headway because he was as yet unknown 
and unrecognized. It is true of all peoples, and 
more so of the emotional Negro, that they will 
follow a known leader even in an illogical 
morasse while an unknown aspirant with all 
the logic in the world may fail to win a convert. 
The Negroes, of all peoples, love a leader. 
Garvey was not yet that. He knew the 
psychology of his people and he knew it must be 
a fight into prominence before he could lay 
claim to any sort of following. 

After long persuasion Garvey finally got 
thirteen influential and representative men not 
actively identified in the Moton or DuBois 
groups to examine his project and hear his plan 
in full. His vision, or his logic, or his oratory, 
or all of them, made converts of them. It was 
a slow fight, but as time went on other leading 
Negroes were coaxed in; eventually a small 
and rather select meeting was held with the 
result that the first branch of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association was formed. 
The news of this move brought down endless 
verbal and written anathema upon the leader 
and his few followers. They nearly withered 
under the blast of condemnation from the in- 
dustrial, political, and religious schools of Negro 
thought which in no uncertain terms demanded 
this disturber be sent back to Jamaica where 
he could no longer obtrude his revolutionary 
activity upon the prosperous and more or less 
satisfied American Negro world. But they 
did not wither. Instead, simultaneously with a 


concerted move to gain a foothold among the 
higher class Negroes in other parts of the coun- 
try as nuclei for later branches of the parent 
organization, there blossomed forth, under the 






editorship of Garvey, the Negro World, a news- 
paper “devoted solely to the interests of the 
Negro race”’ and pledged to secure complete 
and lasting emancipation of the entire black 
race of the world. Garvey then had a diffusive 
channel of reply to his countless critics. 

Garvey’s first biow was straight from the 
shoulder and by its very boldness struck the 
thinking Negro world dumb, but before long 
the war-awakened mass began to see the point. 
Freedom in every conceivable sense, he de- 
clared, not the mere recognition and enforce- 
ment of the principle of political, industrial, 
and social equality with whites, was the true 
desire in the depth of every Negro’s heart. 
Freedom of the sort the white and yellow races 
enjoy should be the goal as well of the black 
race, he asserted, and by easy calculation he 
showed the Negro in his total strength of 
400,000,000 to be the master of the world if he 
chose to be. The achievement of the state of 
complete independence he declared not only 
plausible but feasible and forthwith elucidated 
his plans for the solidification and organization 
of the Negroes of the world in the cause, the 
formation of a triangular steamship and com- 
mercial development corporation touching each 
of the three great Negro centres—America, 
Africa, and the West Indies—and, lastly, the 
creation of a world-wide Negro super-govern- 
ment to control and guide the destinies of 
the scattered race (“just as the Pope and the 
Catholic Church control its millions in every 
land,” he said) until the victorious day when 
such provisional administration would be able 
to proclaim to the world the recovery of the 
African motherland and the establishment of a 
Black Parliament to take its place among the 
representative instrumentalities of free and 
sovereign peoples. 

Garvey at once challenged the leadership 
of his rivals in so far, he said, as “they represent 
the time-serving, boot-licking agencies of sub- 
serviency to the whites.” The aims of the 
Moton and DuBois factions he termed un- 
suited for his race in that they fell far short of 
the goal worthy of such a powerful and talented 
race. The industrial group, he contended, 
only teaches his fellow being to become the 
slave of the white, the finished occupational 
training of each Negro only representing a 
better economic cog which will yield a vastly 
greater proportionate return for the white 
owner of the machine. The political group, 
he said, only brings the Negro to the polls and 
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instructs him in the use of the ballot to further 
the political aims of the white man, and that 
with all the political training that may be in- 
culcated the Negro will never have the chance 
to live under real majority rule or to be fairly 
represented in a government which he is re- 
quired to support by taxes and by human 
sacrifice on the battlefield. However, he 
pointed out, the industrial and political training 
which the American Negro has absorbed and is 
capable of still absorbing was of the high char- 
acter and intensity that would, if applied in the 
erection of a super-government or independent 
nation of Negroes, insure its successful establish- 
“ment and maintenance. 


GARVEY’S VERSION OF HISTORY 


HROUGH his newspaper and the widening 

campaign of his lieutenants, Garvey in a 
short space of time had the greater part of the 
Negro world acquainted with a great part of the 
voluminous features of his romantic enterprise 
and the carefully prepared and not illogical 
arguments supporting them. His propaganda 
retold the history of the world as it relates to 
the black race. From the time of Ham and the 
allotment to him by Noah of his share of 
territory, Ethiopia, Garvey pictured the ups 
and downs of his race. The beginnings of 
civilization as we know it to-day, in fact the 
existence of a perhaps greater civilization long 
since dimmed by the ages, he claimed as the 
work of the black race. The Cushites, or 
earliest Negroes, he contended along with 
ample support of white historians, were the 
' first royal and learned race from whom in turn 
the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, 
and so on, acquired their culture. The earliest 
Ethiopians, he asserted, were the first to wor- 
ship according to present belief and he added 
there was plenty of historial corroboration 
for the statement that even Christ was black. 
Then, as Gibbon wrote and Garvey admitted, 
“a long period began when the Ethiopians 
were surrounded by the enemies of their 
religion and slept for nearly a thousand years, 
forgetful of a world by whom they were for- 
gotten.” Some of them woke long enough 
to give Hannibal to history, after which there 
recurred another long sleep. This nap, it 
seems, was not interrupted until the Fifteenth 
Century when Portuguese navigators found the 
west coast with the result that since, Garvey 
reminded his brethren, they have been in 
varying degrees of bondage. The complete 
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history of the slave trade, particularly in 
England and America, was again narrated with 
all the inhumanity that that chronicle contains, 
though Garvey’s main purpose was to show 
how and where historically the Negro was ab- 
ducted from his motherland with the double 
result that in later years the scattered race was 
rendered still more impotent for a revival of 
Ethiopian civilization and the continent which 
was their original and rightful property was 
seized by alien races. 

Since the Civil War, according to Garvey’s 
doctrine, the Negro has been forcibly taught 
that he is and forever must remain the inferior 
of the white in every way. Released from 
slavery into what at one time was heralded as 
real freedom and equality, he argued, the 
Negro instead has been slowly molded, edu- 
cated, preached, and wheedled into a state of 
servitude and cringing cowardice far more 
stultifying so far as concerns the ultimate 
freedom of the race, than any system of physical 
bondage. No matter how far a Negro may 
advance to-day or no matter how great may 
be his material success, Garvey said, such 
achievement will represent only the scant frac- 
tion of what he could accomplish in his own 
country or in a country which held a whole- 
some fear of and respect for the nation in which 
he possessed citizenship. 

What happens, Garvey asked, when an 
Englishman, or a Frenchman, or an American 
meets with illegal discrimination or physical 
mistreatment in a foreign country? No other 
people in the world except Negroes, he declared, 
are in the helpless condition that sprecludes 
mutual protection of their individual members. 
With all the high-sounding platitudes regard- 
ing equality in all the white nations of the 
world, he asserted, the “nigger” will always 
be the “nigger” in the eyes of the white, the 
object of political, economic, social, educa- 
tional, and religious discrimination when the 
interests of whites are the least concerned, the 
creature to be physically mistreated when race 
passions of the whites are aroused, the elector 
to be disfranchised if and when there is the 
slightest chance of his race winning a point 
displeasing to the whites, the animal to be ex- 
ploited when white capital requires, the fellow- 
passenger to be Jim-Crowed even though he 
pays as much to travel as the whites, the 
human being to be segregated from decent 
living quarters and to be ostracized even 
from public places when it pleases the whites, : 
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the fellow-image of the Creator to be told that 
Heaven is the white man’s reward—thus it 
always will be, he reiterated, until the Negro 
rebuilds his empire, reassembles his civiliza- 
tion, and matches his mental and physical 
powers against those of the rival races. 


THE OPPOSITION OF THE CLERGY 


OT the least vigorous of the opposition to 

Garvey came from the churches, and they 
to-day remain his bitterest foe even while other 
elements are swinging into supporting line. 
Garvey called the “white man’s religion” 
unsuited for Negroes because it required 
Negroes to believe in a white God, a white 
Christ, a white heaven and even white angels. 
Garvey’s creed called for a purely Negro 
religion, “with God as a Being, not as a Crea- 
ture, but in so far as it interprets Him through 
the Image of a Creature it shows Him made in 
our own image—black.” Various historians 
have been cited by Garvey to support his con- 
tention that Christ was black. Aside from the 
question of the color of Deity, Garvey de- 
clared that the white man’s missionaries 
“have been but the advance agents of slave 
hunters, rum sellers, and exploiters who have 
despoiled Africa and ruined our racial heri- 
tage.” Eighty per cent. of the Negro clergy in 
America is still opposed to Garvey, due, his 
supporters assert, largely to the fact that they 
rely upon white charity, white precept, and 
even white tolerance for their existence, and 
that they fear in the promulgation of this 
iconoclastic creed not only the withdrawal 
of white support but the enmity and hostile 
actions of the entire majority American race. 
Then too, it is pointed out, the Negro clergy 
see in Garveyism a dangerous rival of and 
imminent substitute for the religion they 
have been preaching, in that his preaching 
has aroused an enthusiasm and a zeal far in 
excess of any known display of religious fervor. 
Garveyism is, in fact, a sort of racial religion 
in the teaching of which he has by his evangeli- 
cal persuasiveness made worshipful converts 
of the millions who now follow him and profess 
his creed. One of Garvey’s supporters, him- 
self a Negro clergyman, levelled a telling re- 
mark at the opposition clergy when he asserted 
that the continued preaching by Negroes of the 
white man’s religion of tolerance, equality, and 
reconciliation was the height of absurdity when 
one recalled that nineteen hundred years 
of professed adherence to the religion of the 
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Nazarene had failed to move the white man to 
accord his hand in any honest gesture of equal- 
ity to the black race. Garvey to date has won 
about 20 per cent. of the Negro clergy to his 
standard, among that total being many in- 
fluential preachers in important and wealthy 
congregations. The winning of any portion of 
a clergy traditionally established in one religion 
over to a brand new combination of racial, 
economic, and religious creed is, indeed, indica- 
tive of the power of the man. 

As Garvey progressed he won over to his side 
many of the more powerful of his earlier bitter 
critics. Writers on rival and hostile news- 
papers and magazines, campaigners and orators 
and organizers of the other groups of organized 
Negrodom, men with money who previously 
heeded the call of the so-called industrial and 
political Negro associations came one by one to 
Garvey’s 135th Street office and asked to come 
into the fold. Among the more notable of this 
group, and the earliest to enter his army, were 
William H. Ferris, and Hubert H. Harrison who 
to-day are associate editors of the Negro World. 
The former is a Master of Arts from both Yale 
and Harvard, the latter a West Indian of 
varied but world-wide education, and both are 
recognized authors and orators in the Negro 
world. But with all the aid he gathered, 
which in a year’s time grew into a great force, 
Garvey advanced on the road to Negro fame 
through the powers of his own oratorical magic. 
Within two years his daily meetings in Harlem 
outgrew three assembly halls, his organization 
acquiring one place after another of larger 
dimensions to hold the increasing crowds. 
To-day his organization owns Liberty Hall, a 
great auditorium where an almost continuous 
forum of advanced Negro thought is still in 
progress. 


THE MAGIC OF MARTYRDOM 


ACIAL jealousy and personal enmity inter- 
posed numerous handicaps in the early 
days of his endeavor, but the principal attack 
served his greatest aid for it made him a martyr. 
Federal and state authorities stuck close to his 
trail for a time in the belief that his quality of 
radicalism might be beyond the law. This and 
continued newspaper abuse made the Garvey 
group more careful, but it likewise stiffened 
them. As one of the features of Garvey’s 
enterprise, as will be described in the second 
article, there was to be built a line of steam- 
ships to serve as arteries for the resuscitation 
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of Africa, as well as to afford a channel for 
the development of Negro trade over the 
world. Negro newspapers heaped scorn upon 
his original outline, which, he admits, was 
faulty enough. The initial scheme was to 
raise the money by donations, a plan which 
failed in short order. There was litigation 
following the collapse through which, however, 
Garvey came unscathed. There was a libel 
suit, too, which resulted in vindication and a 
four cent judgment for Garvey. When the 
failure of the first scheme was apparent, a 
council of no inconsiderable influence—for 
Garveyism had by this time spread afar and 
seemed, at times, to feed famously on the 
opposition to it—was held with the result that 
the Black Star Line was incorporated with a 
capitalization of $10,000,000 and 2,000,000 
shares for salesolelyamong Negroesof the world 
were issued. The latter scheme, of course, more 
practical than the first, might have succeeded 
in the normal course of events, but just prior 
to the formal announcement of the change an 
attempt was made to kill Garvey in his Harlem 
office. A Negro crank stole into his editorial 
and empirical sanctum and fired four bullets 
into him, none, however, striking a vital spot. 
He was badly wounded and crippled in one leg 
for life, but still in bandages and on crutches he 
made his way to the hall where the Black Star 
Line meeting was beginning its doubtful course. 
Appearing unexpectedly before the gathering, 
recognition of their wounded leader brought 
forth a frenzied roar of cheering and jubilation 
and from that moment the project of a Negro 
super-government, the redemption of Africa, 
the financing and building of the Black Star 
Line, and all the rest of the long and ambitious 
programme seemed in every sense a go. From 
that moment that enterprise has been as one 
instilled with new life. By martyrs, indeed, is 
the world made. 

From that dayin the autumn of 1919 until the 
first day of last August the energies of an ever 
increasing personnel of Negro leaders were 
directed toward formation of more branches 
of the U. N. |. A., over the world and the re- 
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cruiting of Negroes as members, with the 
ultimate hope that sufficient enrollment would 
be obtained to make a world-wide convention to 
act upon the plans for the future of the race, if 
and when called, truly representative. Within 
a little more than two years this organization 
obtained more than three million paid members 
in virtually every city and state in the Union, 
and colony and country abroad; since the 
August convention the membership has neared 
the four million mark. As proof of the popu- 
larity of his programme, Garvey takes pride in 
citing the fact that in eight years of organized 
activity on the part of the Moton and DuBois 
bodies they have gathered together only eight 
hundred thousand Negroes. 

Feeling that their membership warranted 
action on behalf of the entire race, arrange- 
ments were put in motion in the summer for 
the calling of the convention before which 
Garvey and his cabinet would lay their final 
plans and seek the mandate for putting them 
into execution. Every branch throughout the 
world elected delegates and from Abyssinia, 
Liberia, Australia, South and Central America, 
Europe, Canada, Haiti, Cuba, and all the 
islands of the West Indies and from virtually 
every large city and Negro-populated state in 
the Union they came 3,000 strong to present their 
grievances, advance their recommendations, 
participate in the drafting of their bill of rights 
and declaration of independence, and lastly, 
most important of all, to hear Marcus Garvey, 
the new leader and idol of their race, tell them 
in his own words his idea of the destiny of all 
Negro peoples. On August 31st, at the close of 
the convention, there was issued to the world a 
Declaration of Negro Rights and Constitution 
of Negro Liberty which proclaimed then and 
thereafter the Negro’s political, racial, eco- 
nomic, and religious equality with, and in- 
dependence of, the white and other races and 
set in motion the forces deemed necessary for 
the establishment of a Negro super-government 
of the world. It was a great day in the history 
of the Negro race. It was the greatest day in 
the life of Marcus Garvey. 








The second article will deal with the work of the race convention and the plans 
formulated to put into effect Garvey’s many-sided scheme of true Negro independence. 
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WANTED: THREE BILLIONS 


A YEAR FOR SCHOOLS 
DR. P. P. CLAXTON ON OUR EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


Personnel, Buildings, and Equipment Far from Equal to the Demands Upon 
Them. The United States Commissioner of Education Discusses the Emergency 


By LOUIS GRAVES 


HREE billion dollars a year for five 
years is what the schools of the 
country must have, to meet their 
plain obligations.”’ 
Thus P. P. Claxton, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, put the 
present educational emergency into financial 
language when I saw him at his office in Wash- 
ington recently. Of all the men in the nation, 
Doctor Claxton is in the best position to know 
its educational needs. He is continually on 
tour—New England, East, South, Middle 
West, Far West—holding conferences with 
educators and laymen, sitting in meetings of 
school boards and civic societies, and himself 
visiting schools of every size and type. Into 
his headquarters pours a flood not only of 
official data bearing upon education, but also 
of informal correspondence that pictures the 
situation even more vividly. 

| asked him how he arrived at his figure of 
three billion dollars. 

“To begin with the largest item, the pay of 
teachers: in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States the total amount 
so expended is about $600,000,000. @The 
average salary this year I estimate to be $800. 
Now, it is common knowledge that teachers’ 
salaries are disgracefully low. It is certain 
that the average should not be less than $2000, 
if we are to get capable men and women. This 
doesn’t mean, mind you, $2,000 for the young 
beginner, but the average. That increase, 
from $800 to $2,000, would bring the 
$600,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 

“There are two other calls for increased 
appropriations that have not as yet received 
wide attention. These relate to, first, high 
schools, and, second, kindergartens. 

“Not only educators but practically all 
citizens who have thought deeply upon our 


national problems have come to the con- 
clusion that universal high school education is 
essential to the realization of the American 
ideal. Of course elementary school education 
is not universal yet, except in theory, but there 
is no reason, while we are waiting for that in 
the lagging states, why we should not make a 
vigorous move to open the high schools to all 
the children. 

“Only about 10 per cent. of the present total 
enrollment of pupils is in the high schools. If 
this advanced training were given to all 
children of school age, the proportion would be 
30 per cent. This would mean, then, a 200 
per cent. increase needed in high school ac- 
commodations. 

“T do not believe that any true American, if 
he reflects upon this matter, can dispute the 
need. Democracy will certainly not be safe 
for the world unless we give the people the 
habit of thinking intelligently, to the end that 
they will be ruled by truth instead of by prej- 
udice or emotion. Consider that they are 
now about to register their views at the ballot 
box’”’—it was just before election that Mr. 
Claxton was talking to me—“upon the League 
of Nations, one of the most momentous ques- 
tions that has ever come before mankind, and 
that millions of the voters have not passed 
beyond the elementary school! 

“Then there are the kindergartens. The 
idea of small children being cared for by their 
mothers up to school age is appealing; but 
powerful economic forces make this impossible 
for a multitude of families. This is especially 
true of the important industrial centres, in 
fact of great cities in general. Women face 
the necessity of doing work that takes them 
away from their children, whether they like it 
ornot. The children must not be left to them- 
selves, or at best to the casual attention of 
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friends or relatives. A prompt expansion of 
kindergarten facilities is the only remedy for 
this situation. There are 4,000,000 children of 
kindergarten age in the United States. 


LOST TIME DURING THE WAR 


HE salaries for the additional personnel 

in the high schools and kindergartens call 
for $250,000,000. This brings the item for 
personal services to $1,750,000,000. It should 
be borne in mind that the phrase ‘teachers’ 
pay,’ as I have been using it, includes the pay 
of administrators as well—superintendents and 
principals and other school officials. 

“We have not yet touched upon buildings. 
The high cost of building is too well known for 
me to have to dwell upon that. One hundred 
and fifty per cent. is about the lowest estimate 
of the increase in the last three or four years. 
In some places it has been 200 per cent., that 
is, the cost is three times as much as in pre- 
war days. 

-“Records going back many years show that 
the cost of construction represents from 60 to 70 
per cent. of the annual total cost of elementary 
and secondary education. Working out the 
calculation as well as we can from the facts 
of the past, we find that what might be called 
capital outlays, those for buildings and equip- 
ment, and the elements of maintenance that 
go along with them, janitor service, fuel, light, 
and miscellaneous smaller necessities, bring 
the $1,750,000,000 up to $2,600,000,000. 

“The war suddenly put a stop to school 
building. It was classed as a non-essential. 
This was an inevitable decision under the 
circumstances. Every last ounce of human 
and material power had to be devoted to the 
immediate task of war-making. So it is that 
we must make up for lost time. 

“Thus far I have considered only elementary 
and secondary education. There remains 
higher education—colleges and universities, 
including normal colleges and institutions for 
technical training. 

“The expenditures here reach a total of 
about $150,000,000. Again it is the item of 
pay for teachers that calls for the greatest 
increase. The salaries are so low now that 


hundreds of professors are being drawn away 
from colleges and universities by offers of from 
two to three times as much in other fields. 
“But there is in this problem another ele- 
ment that is just beginning to be com- 
is the remarkable 


prehended. That leap 
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upward in the number of young men and women 
demanding a college education. The explana- 
tion of this is largely an economic one. The 
unparalleled prosperity that came to America 
five years ago has put in reach of thousands of 
families advantages which they had never 
dreamed possible. Boys and girls of the so- 
called working classes, and the sons and 
daughters of farmers, are not compelled, as 
they once were, to quit school at an early age 
and begin to earn a livelihood. They can 
afford to go to college—that is, a much larger 
proportion of them can. It is this fact that 
lies at the bottom of what we are hearing 
every day about the colleges turning away 
applicants. 

“Building on an immense scale should begin 
at once, and immediate steps must be taken not 
only to stop the losses from the teaching force 
but also to augment that force by new talent 
of the first order. We must provide higher 
education for an entirely new class. 

“Four hundred million is not too much to 
put down for higher education. This brings 
us to the estimated total of $3,000,000,000. 

“It is obvious that nothing more than an 
estimate is possible in a matter presenting such 
uncertain and variable factors as does this 
one. But in view of the fact that we were al- 
ready far behind our needs, even when the 
war came on, and in view of the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar, | am confident 
that persons giving the matter careful thought 
will not accuse me of naming too high a sum.” 


SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES NOT UNIFORM 


DUCATIONAL facilities, and therefore 
educational needs, vary widely through- 
out the country. The value of school property 
for each child enrolled is highest in the District 
of Columbia ($212) and lowest in Mississippi 
($9). The rather startling variation in this 
respect between the states near the top of the 
list and those near the bottom, is the result not 
so much of a difference in enlightment as of a 
difference in the ability to pay. The taxable 
wealth for each child enrolled runs from 
$19,377 in California down to $2,561 in 
Mississippi. (Incidentally, the statisticians in 
the Bureau of Education call attention to the 
fact that the wide range here is accounted for 
partly by the much higher ratio of the number 
of children to total population in some states, 
notably in the South, than in others.) 
The view has been advanced by some 
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persons interested in the educational question 
that school opportunities should be made uni- 
form, or at any rate much nearer uniform, than 
they now are. 

“What becomes of our boasted equality of 
opportunity,” they ask, “if a child in one 
place has twenty times as good a chance to 
become educated as a child in another?”’ 

Of course the equalization, if it is to be ac- 
complished by any other means than the effort 
of the backward states themselves, would 
mean nothing more or less than a Federal 
subsidy, and a tremendous one. 

Federal financial aid for certain special kinds 
of education, as well as for the broad purpose 
of “equalizing educational opportunities,” is 
being strongly urged. But the largest ap- 
propriation so far suggested would go only 
part of the way toward giving all children 
in the United States an equal chance in the 
ordinary elementary and secondary schooling. 
The great majority of ‘educators are in agree- 
ment that the bulk of the money required must 
be raised by the states and smaller territorial 
units, and that each state must remain in 
control of its own educational programme. 


AN INVESTMENT WITH A HIGH RETURN 


CERTAIN statesman once said that the 
chief difference between a civilized man 
and a savage was that the one paid taxes and 
the other didn’t. Everything that pertains to 
civilization has to be paid for. The enormous 
amount of money that is raised, when it has to 
be, shows clearly enough that this present vital 
need can be met if the people wish it done. 
“The people of the State of Tennessee,” said 
Dr. Claxton, ‘‘paid as taxes directly into the 
Treasury of the United States, last year, $36,- 
000,000, and about $10,000,000 more indirectly 
through the customs and other channels. Yet 
they spent only nine millions all told for the edu- 
cation of their youth. Directly and indirectly 
$172,000,000 was collected for the Federal 
Treasury in North Carolina. That exceeds 
by $50,000,000 the total amount the state 
has spent for education in its entire history. 
“Some might argue that the more a state 
pays to the Government the more difficulty 
it has in finding money for its own needs. 
But the chief meaning these figures have for 
me is that there is abundant wealth available 
to provide for education, if the people only 
choose to levy upon it for that purpose. 
“Perhaps the value of education as a civiliz- 


ing force, though universally recognized, is not 
the subject of much thought by more than a 
relatively few men and women; but its practical 
value, from a business standpoint, should ap- 
peal to everybody. It is as an investment, 
which will bring a higher return than any other 
the nation could make, that it should be placed 
before the public. 

“The wealth of the nation rests upon three 
things, its natural resources, the native ability 
of the people, and their acquired ability. The 
first is a fixed quantity. So is the second, con- 
sisting of the physical power and _ instincts 
with which man is born. The third agency 
in the production of wealth, acquired ability, 
is the only one of the three upon which we can 
have any influence. Obviously this influence 
is exerted through education in its various 
forms. When this conception of education as 
a potent factor in the creation of wealth, and 
not merely as a luxury, takes firm hold upon 
the public consciousness, there will be no 
further trouble about getting money.” 

In the course of our conversation Doctor 
Claxton entered a protest against the frequent 
assumption that the educational policy is a 
matter for educators alone to settle. 

“When you hold a waterways conference, for 
example, you don’t expect it to be conducted 
exclusively by engineers and dredgers and 
others who do the actual work on the water- 
ways. All the elements of the community 
take part in it, for the proposed improvement is 
the concern of all. If there is a meeting in the 
interest of the merchant marine, it is not 
primarily the affair of ship captains and 
longshoremen and stokers and_ boat-hands. 
Well, no more should a movement that has 
to do with the schools be left to school superin- 
tendents and teachers. 

“True enough, they must be looked to for 
expert advice on what may be called the 
technical side of education, the internal 
routine. But they are only the servants, or 
agents, of the people. In the formulation of 
broad policies, in the determination of the 
needs of a state or community, above all in 
devising measures for the satisfaction of these 
needs, every profession and every element of 
labor and trade should be represented. There 
is surely nothing else that touches the general 
interest more closely. That is why, when I go 
back and forth through the country, I always 
seek to get lawyers, doctors, merchants, work- 
ers in railroads and factories—everybody— 
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into the meetings where we discuss the improve- 
ment and expansion of the schools. 

“The duty of providing education is prim- 
arily a state duty; yet the present deficiency 
in school and college facilities is so wide- 
spread that it has become a national problem. 
The seriousness of it is such that the highest 
intellects of America should concentrate upon 
finding a solution. 

“The permanent course of the Government 
—how it shall tie itself up with educational 
endeavor in the several states—is a matter 
by itself. 1 am not discussing that now. But 
the present situation is an emergency. I 
believe that a commission ought to be created 
by Congress, to make a thorough study of it. 
This body should be made up of the very ablest 
men in the nation, who will bring to bear upon 
the question a lofty imagination tempered by 
experience and sound judgment. 

“At their disposal will be all the data col- 
lected by the Federal Government, and they 
will draw upon the knowledge of every expert 
whose counsel can aid them. Their decisions, 
though of course not binding on local govern- 
ments, will have a vast moral weight; and 
the information contained in their report should 
constitute an invaluable guide.” 


HOW CAN THE MONEY BE RAISED? 


" ATURALLY one of the subjects, if not 

the main subject, that such a commission 
would have to consider would be sources. of 
revenue. The wealth of the United States is 
valued at $300,000,000,000, and the annual 
income—that is, the total annual production— 
at $60,000,000,000. What is the best method 
of laying taxes for education? That, let me 
repeat, and not whether the country should 
spend the money, is the question to be de- 
cided. 

“| have alluded to the prevailing discontent 
over taxes. Undoubtedly the people are not 
in a mood to have the burden increased. But 
the position of the country is not as bad as 
current published figures make it appear. 
We are already paying off part of the debt left 
from the war; and as soon as the European 
nations who are in debt to us recover their 
balance they will begin to pay the interest 
that has been temporarily remitted. All the 
while our own production of wealth will be in- 
creasing. Thus, levies for education will be 
offset in considerable degree by lightening in 
other directions.” 


Louis Graves 








The latest Government figures show that 
four fifths of all school revenues are derived 
from local taxation. Mr. W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, in a report entitled, “Trends of School 
Costs,’”’ recently published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation has analyzed the official statistics, 
and he calls attention to the tendency, in the 
last generation, for the state to contribute a 
decreasing share and the localities directly 
affected a correspondingly increasing share. 


LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 


HE problem of school support,’’ he says, 

“continues to be in the main largely one 
of local finance. . The general property 
tax is the only present local source of revenue 
which offers much room for expansion. Li- 
cense receipts will be greatly reduced this year 
(1920). Earnings of public service enter- 
prises cannot easily be increased against the 
present resistance to higher charges for this 
type of service. Special assessments are only 
available to pay for specific improvements. 
It would appear that under the present scheme 
of taxation increased school revenue must come 
largely from the general property tax.” 

This falls in line with Doctor Claxton’s 
concluding remarks on the subject of school 
revenue. . 

“Various kinds of indirect taxation have been 
proposed,” he said. “For example, on coal 
and iron lands. In one state that I have in 
mind, great areas that appear to be only a 
scrub-oak waste, and are now taxed as such, 
have beneath the surface deposits of coal 
worth billions. A very small sum per acre, or 
per ton of this hidden wealth, would yield 
money enough to provide for all the state’s 
educational needs. But of course such a tax 
is opposed, and so far successfully, by the 
companies which own this property. 

“Then there are other familiar proposals: 
for a higher tax on incomes, for luxury taxes 
duplicating in part those now laid by the 
Federal Government, for special taxes on 
certain kinds of business. My own belief is, 
however, that the wisest way is not to try to 
‘sugar the pill,’ but to let the citizen know what 
tax he is paying. However laid, it comes out 
of his pocket in the end. It is better that the 
issue should be faced squarely and honestly— 
that we should seek to get the necessary funds 
for education not in a roundabout way but 
by a straight appeal to the patriotism and 
common sense of the American people.” 





WHO IS OLD KING COAL? 


The Personal and Impersonal Elements in the Cost and Waste of Our Fuel 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


“OAL is mined and sold by old men 
who have been in the business all 
their lives or by young men who 
have inherited jobs. Very few 
young men, casting about for 

careers, pick out coal as offering any return 
for ideas or energy. This is a fact worth re- 
membering for in most industries it is the young 
man who has the large place. He holds the 
high offices in the automobile industry; he is 
in the majority in every form of constructive 
or manufacturing work; he is everywhere in oil. 
This is acountry of young men. Every business 
isafterthem. But as far as I have been able to 
discover hardly any young man goes into the 
mining or selling of coal unless his family has 
wished the job on him or unless he is a clerk 
careless of where he works. Something is 
very wrong with the business that does not 
attract new blood and new brains. It is not 
the balance sheet but the number of young men 
entering that tells the real story of an in- 
dustry. 

The next significant fact is that no one any- 
where connected with coal seems to be satisfied. 
The owners of the land think that with the 
present high prices they should receive higher 
royalties; the operators say that even with high 
prices only Labor is benefitting; Labor says 
that it is a victim of the operators; the jobbers 
declare that it is only by chance that they ever 
make any money; the retail dealers assert 
that about all they get out of selling coal is 
the ill-will of the purchasers; while the final 
purchasers would willingly sacrifice a winter’s 
coal supply if only they could be assured that 
it would be put into one great pyre and all 
sundry persons who have to do with coal 
roasted on it. 

Next we discover that there are no really big 
men or really big companies in coal. In each 
district one will find companies that are large 
as compared with other companies in that dis- 
trict, and throughout both the bituminous and 
the anthracite fields we have a somewhat 
sharply drawn distinction between “company 


coal”’ and “independent coal.’”’ Company coal 
is that produced by large corporations which 
are more or less affiliated with the railways of 
the section while the independents are smaller 
corporations or individuals who have no rail- 
roads in the family tree or are not recognized 
by their wealthy relations. As an independent 
becomes large he rapidly ceases being independ- 
ent in other than name. The division in bitu- 
minous between companies and independents 
does not really mean much. About 6,000 coal 
mines are rated as being regularly operated 
and these are owned by 5,000 companies or 
individuals. In addition there are about 3,000 
small mines known as “wagon mines” which 
come into operation only for local use or when 
the price of coal at the larger mines rises to a 
high figure. One hundred and thirty-seven 
railways rank as bituminous carriers. in the 
anthracite field (which from a national, indus- 
trial standpoint is not really very important; 
for anthracite is not the coal of industry) nine 
companies, all of them direct descendents of 
railways, control 70 per cent. of the production, 
and nature, aided by man, controls the price. 
Anthracite comes only from a small section cf 
Pennsylvania and it is essentially a household 
coal. The big companies in bituminous handle 
scarcely 30 per cent. of the whole production 
and most of this comes from companies that 
are owned outright by the big iron and steel 
companies or their output is contracted for by 
the year by large consumers with the result 
that what these big companies do has little 
or no effect upon the general coal market. 

No one controls the price or the output of 
bituminous coal. No company has ever suc- 
ceeded in becoming big enough to take a dom- 
inant position—not even a position in analogy 
to that of the U. S. Steel Corporation in steel, 
much less to that of the Standard Oil compan- 
ies in oil. Great national coal companies or 
“trusts’”’ have been projected but they have 
never been successfully carried through. A 
few large companies that did begin with the 
hope of securing control have never gone very 
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far and their progress has been checkered with 
receiverships. 

Bituminous coal is too elusive to con- 
trol. It is found in twenty-eight states. 
No company could be wealthy enough to buy 
up or to gain control of all the mines, much 
less the coal land. The coal runs through 
hundreds of grades. The grade that a single 
mine produces will often vary from period to 
period. The A mine may have good coal this 
year and mine B, a mile away, may have bad 
coal. Next year B may be in the good coal 
and A will have struck the bad coal. Coal is 
sold on what it will do; therefore each grade has 
a different value and for the purchaser the 
word bituminous means nothing. The coal re- 
quired by a gas plant is bought according to its 
gas-making value. It is wholly different from 
the coal required to be turned into coke for the 
steel plants. The steamships require a differ- 
ent coal from the steam plants ashore. Ex- 
perts in steam boiler firing before the war were 
beginning to buy coal exclusively on its heat 
content so that sometimes it was cheaper to 
pay 1,500 miles of transportation on special 
coal than to use coal mined almost at the boiler 
room door. Coal is not simply coal. An 
outsider never knows what a bituminous coal 
price means excepting in times of shortage when 
coal reverts to its savage state, and then, so 


to speak, the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
established—the refinements of civilization, 
of birth, and of culture in coal are lost, and 
almost anything that is black and dirty can be 
sold as coal. 


BACKWARD MINING METHODS 


OAL has no big outstanding figures; it 

has no Rockefellers, Carnegies, Garys, 
Schwabs, Fords, or Armours. The people who 
turn up in times of stress are presidents and 
secretaries of associations, or, in the case of 
anthracite, the officers of producing companies. 
They can never speak in a binding way for the 
industry they are supposed to represent. The 
association which is supposed to be most power- 
ful in bituminous is the National Coal Associa- 
tion, but it covers the producers of only about 
60 per cent. of the country’s output and cannot 
do anything of moment on the price of coal. If 
it could, under the Sherman Act, fix a high coal 
price, then its members would have their 
business taken away by such of the non-member 
producers who could sell at a profit below the 
fixed price. If it sets a low price, its own mem- 
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bers would lose money, the small producers 
would transfer their activities from the mines 
to the Attorney-General’s office and although 
we should have the mental advantage of a 
cheap price for coal we should not have coal. 
Both of these points were demonstrated in the 
war price-fixing. 

The mining and selling of bituminous coal 
is a cut-throat sort of business into which new 
capital is not flowing, which is not ruled by 
any one, and which, in this country, has not 
fundamentally advanced in half a century. 
Go into the tiniest machine shop to-day and 
you will find its equipment and its methods of 
work radically different from a machine shop 
of the time of the Civil War. You can, how- 
ever, go into many a coal mine that will be 
doing almost exactly what it was doing when 
Lincoln was President. Not much more than 
half of our coal is mined with the use of ma- 
chines, and the very best of these machines do 
not begin to extend and multiply the power 
of the human hand as do the machines that 
have been developed in other lines of industry. 
This is not to say that great progress has. not 
been made. A thoroughly modern mine is 
very different from the mine of half a century 
ago but it is nearer to the old mine than is, 
say, the automobile factory of to-day to the 
old machine shop. The average tonnage per 
man per day in the bituminous field in 1918, 
which is the last year for which we have com- 
plete records, was 3.78 and in the anthracite 
field, 2.29. These tonnages in 1890 were re- 
spectively 2.56 and 1.85. The largest average 
tonnage per man per day that is recorded is 
3.91 in bituminous in 1915 and in anthracite 
2.50 in 1899. As far as can be estimated the 
per-man tonnage at the present time is a little 
less than the older tonnages; that is, the min- 
ing of coal may be going back, probably it is 
—certainly it is not going forward. ; 


PRODUCTION FAILING TO INCREASE 


HIS is a very remarkable condition; it is 

not a condition peculiar to America. All 
over the world the mining of coal, the produc- 
tion of an absolute necessity to civilized life, 
is either in chaos or approaching chaos. We, 
in the United States, are better off than any 
other country. Our monthly average for the 
seven-year period from 1913 to 1919 was, 
roughly, 44,000,000 tons, rising to 51,000,000 
tons in 1918, while the average to June of this 
year was 45,000,000 tons—a very considerable 
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increase over 1919. England, before the strike, 
had dropped several million tons from the pre- 
war average; France was producing about two 
thirds of what it formerly produced; Germany, 
excluding the Saare and Alsace-Lorraine, was 
producing considerably less bituminous but 
more lignite than before the war, which means 
that it was mining considerably less energy per 
pound of effort. Lignite is a very low grade of 
coal. Only Belgium and Holland are above 
pre-war figures. All of which means that not 
only is the world of coal in revolt but that the 
productivity of the United States is standing 
still while the industry of the country is ad- 
vancing. In addition to domestic needs this 
productivity is being called upon to help out 
those countries such as Italy and many parts 
of South America, which do not produce coal. 

Coal production, as everybody knows, is an 
index of commercial progress. Take the chart 
of coal produced in the United States, beginning 
with 1807, the year of earliest record, and you 
have a striking history of the country’s prog- 
ress. In 1821, for instance, we produced 1,300 
tons—all Pennsylvania anthracite. In the 
next year began the taking of bituminous coal 
out of Virginia to the extent of 54,000 tons. 
By the time of the Civil War we were up to 
16,000,000 tons. Industry throughout the 
country was awakening. In 1882 we passed 
the hundred million ton mark. By 1902, which 
is about the time, roughly speaking, that this 
nation began in a large way to turn from farm- 
ing to industry, we used 300,000,000 tons. 
To-day we use double that amount. And 
practically every pound of these hundreds 
of millions of tons through the years have been 
used at home for the promotion of home in- 
dustry. We are nationally what we are to-day 
because always we could get plenty of cheap 
coal. 


THE STRUGGLE TO GET COAL 


OW we are not getting plenty of coal. It 

is there in the ground in such vast quanti- 

ties that no one can even dream of monopoliz- 
ing it. We have the opportunity to take over 
most of the export coal markets of the world. 
We have the ships to carry the coal. We have 
the coal in the ground. We have railways that 
connect our mines with the domestic consumers 
of coal and with the ships that might carry 
our coal overseas. But the coal remains in the 
ground; we find industries shutting down for 
lack of fuel, we find householders frantic in 
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their efforts to supply their own modest needs; 
and our export trade, although larger than be- 
fore, is at such high prices that only those who 
are in the direst need will buy. They curse 
us and pray for other fuel. Everyone who 
consumes American coal, here or abroad, de- 
tests the American coal trade. 


THE “BARONS” 


HE trouble, so they say, is due to the own- 

ers of the coal—to the “coal barons.” 
These gentlemen are supposed to sit (rather 
figuratively, it is true) on mountain tops after 
the manner of the Rhineland barons, but in- 
stead of swooping down to relieve passing trav- 
elers of their portable property as in the lusty 
days of old, these modern barons give the stay- 
at-homes the choice of letting their factories rot 
and their bodies freeze or of paying tribute in 
the way of blood money for coal. I have not 
found any of these coal barons. Instead, | 
have found men in small offices wondering if 
they can get enough out of the coal they sell to 
pay the mine wages and their own office rent; | 
have found jobbers trying to finance coal pur- 
chases and hoping that they may be able to 
get the chance to turn over a few car loads of 
coal at what they call a “nice profit” and at 
what the consumer calls an “exorbitant fig- 
ure.” Or again I have found labor leaders 
who take on something of the right attitude 
for barons and declare the exact and elaborate 


scale upon which they insist tribute must be 


paid for the services of the members of their 
unions. And | find these union members not 
rolling about in wealth but trusting that they 
may be able so to order the affairs of nature 
that they can pull down a fraction of the 
money they would like to have. The real “coal 
baron”’ of to-day belongs with those old bar- 
ons who starved gloomily in cold castles during 
most of the days and waxed into effulgent 
prosperity only when unprotected waifs of for- 
tune wandered into the neighborhood. 

And even this comparison is not quite fair. 
There are some very large companies in coal 
mining and in the anthracite field that have 
made a great deal of money—so much that it 
is hard to trace how much they have made. 
They have made most of it because they bought 
their land for very little money, and many 
years ago. They have not made as much 
money out of working their land as have the 
Kansas and lowa farmers in working theirs. 
In the bituminous field only a few companies 
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made much of anything until the war and 
those who have made the most money were 
those who had the largest investment not in 
coal land or in the mines but in coal cars. 

To-day with high prices for coal the mine 
operator is making money when he can get 
cars for coal. Wherever he gets the chance 
he thinks of the days when he sold coal at less 
than cost and then with that memory before 
him he slaps on whatever the traffic will bear. 
But in most cases his whole production is tied 
up on contract and he has to stand wistfully by 
and see speculators buy up coal and resell 
it at enormous profits. He gets cursed for 
much that he perhaps might like to do—but 
does not do. 

This is disappointing; it is always disappoint- 
ing not to find a personal devil who may be 
jailed as the master mind of all profiteers. But 
those who know industry know that the run 
of men in industry is about the same, that 
- honesty is not occupational, and that the 
broader concepts of industry and of life which 
we call “enlightened selfishness” come after 
and not before prosperity. 


SOME OF THE OWNERS 


HESE facts would seem to have nothing 
at all to do with answering the question, 
“Who owns our coal?’”’ We want an answer 


to that primarily because we would like to 
know who is charging such high prices and 
“throttling the industry of the country” and 


soon. This is on the presumption that when 
we have discovered who owns the coal lands, 
we shall have found out something of import- 
ance and perhaps be able to call the owners 
before a commission of inquiry as they did in 
England, and thereby find out all about the 
coal business. In England eleven escutch- 
eoned families hold title to most of the coal 
land and in most cases are the owners of the 
companies operating the mines. Recently 
they had to toddle over to Westminster to tell 
what they knew. They did not know much. 
Here the ownership of coal land is not very 
important and the list of those who own land 
out of which coal is mined or could be mined if 
anybody wanted to, would approach in size 
the dimensions of the directory of a thriving 
city. First, take Pennsylvania anthracite: 
This coal comes from four main sections which 
are known as the Lehigh, Schuylkili, Wyoming, 
and Sullivan County regions. About two 
thirds of this coal is owned by nine railroads 
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and the estate of Stephen Girard, which estate 
is managed by the City of Philadelphia for 
the benefit of certain charities established by 
the testator, the most noteworthy of which is 
Girard College, a home for orphan boys. The 
railroads are, roughly in the order of their im- 
portance: the Philadelphia & Reading; Le- 
high Valley; Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; Erie; Delaware & Hudson; Central Rail- 
way of New Jersey; Pennsylvania; New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway; and the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Railroad. These com- 
panies do not now actually own or operate 
coal mines, the railroading and the transporta- 
tion phases having been separated by judicial 
process, but about the same people as before 
hold the stock. The most prominent individ- 
uals are, by virtue of their offices, S. D. Warri- 
ner, president of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company, and J. R. Richards, president 
of the Reading Coal & Iron Co. These coal 
holdings, and this is true of coal holdings by 
railroads everywhere, were bought up either 
by the railroads or by men who knew in advance 
where the railroads were going. 

Where the owners sell rights to mine, and 
it is the custom to buy the right to mine 
rather than the land itself, the mining cor- 
porations pay an average royalty or rental 
which, with all charges included, amounts to 
about 40 cents a ton, although the actual rental 
usually appears as about 15 centsaton. Extra 
charges and amortization make up the balance. 
Where land is owned outright the capital de- 
preciation involved in taking out a ton of coal 
will, of course, vary with the price paid for the 
land and this will run from 33 cents down to 5 
centsaton. The Girard Estate charges a per- 
centage on the sales price at the mines and this 
varies from 15 per cent. to 28 per cent. Con- 
sidering that the cost of a ton of anthracite at 
the mines is now around $4 as against $1.49 
twenty years ago, the toll taken by the owner of 
the land is not very serious. 


IN THE ANTHRACITE FIELD 


HE anthracite coal has no such variations in 

quality as bituminous, and all being mined 
in more or less the same locality, freight rates 
do not make a considerable differential in price, 
the price of coal may easily be fixed, and it is 
fixed by the operations of the Reading Com- 
pany, who issue a coal circular giving their coal 
prices, which are known as “company prices” 
as distinguished from the prices of the inde- 
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pendents. Practically all the companies sell 
at the same price and, for this reason, the 
Reading Company is the highest cost producer. 
The demand for anthracite is too great to be 
supplied without the Reading coal—therefore 
there is no reason normally why any company 
should not sell at the Reading price. This is 
in the way of being a natural price, but now 
and again nature is improved on. When the 
market is slack, the independents may sell 
below the Reading; when the market is short of 
coal they will sell for whatever higher price they 
can get and since the life of an independent is 
not in normal times a happy one, for he can- 
not usually produce and sell at a profit at the 
Reading price, in times of shortage he tries 
to square his accounts and wipe out all losses 
back to the beginning of the world. 


THE OPPORTUNIST 


ERE, for instance, is the evolution of one 

species of coal “magnate’”’ who had been 
scraping along for years spending a little time 
nowand again operating his mine, but more time 
in trying to sell it in order to make a living in 
other business. This man did not know that 
people believed that a coal shortage was on. 
This was just before the Coal Administration 
went to work. He told me: 

“IT was selling coal at $4 per ton and manag- 
ing to get rid of all that | could mine. A 
man came to me from Detroit and wanted to 
buy coal. | did not particularly want to sell so 
| named him a price one dollar and a half more 
a ton than we were then getting. He said: 

““T will take 500 cars at that price and pay 
cash.’ 

“1 woke right up and_refused to let him have 
more than fifty cars. The next day | added an- 
other dollar and before the week was out | 
was getting $9 instead of $4 and instead of 
making barely enough money to live on | was 
making a clear profit of $4,000 a day.” 

The big bituminous fields are in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Alabama, Colorado, Virgin- 
ia, and Wyoming, but there are also important 
fields in Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. They mine a small amount of coal 
in Alaska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Idaho, North Carolina, and 
Oregon. The coals in each of these sections 
differ tremendously in fuel value and in cost 
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of mining. Their ownership is as various as 
their coal and conditions. 

Probably the largest single owner is the U. 
S. Steel Corporation which owns the U. S. 
Coal & Coke Co. operating in western Penn- 
sylvania, the Frick Coke Company, and 
many lesser corporations and mines. The 
Bethlehem Steel Company, the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Co., the Colorado Coal & Iron 
Co., and, in fact, practically all of the large steel 
companies, own and operate mines and own 
coal cars as a part of the iron and steel business. 
They rarely sell to outsiders. The Semet- 
Solvay Company has its mines. The Consoli- 
dation Coal Company has properties in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, and is supposed to be owned by the 
same interests as controlled the old Standard 
Oil Company. It is a general seller of coal. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Company is another big 
concern which sells mostly gas coal. The 
Davis Coal & Coke Company, founded by 
Henry Gassaway Davis, has large holdings 
in Maryland and West Virginia. The Ber- 
wind-White Coal Company is a large producer 
that has the advantage both of its own cars 
and of a dock in New York. Francis S. Pea- 
body is one of the largest of all the operatives, 
with interests in Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wyoming, and is one of the few compara- 
tively new men in the field. He made his way, 
it is said, on account of his sales ability. That 
is, he first sold the product of a mine and 
then opened up the mine to fill the order. The 
Wentz family of Philadelphia also has large 
interests. 


THE SMALL MINES 


UT as I| stated before, all of these interests 

together scarcely amount to 30 per cent. 
of the total production. The tendency in 
bituminous in recent years is for a large user to 
buy a mine or an interest in it and thus the 
ownership is split and divided and sub-divided 
in countless directions. And, as in the case of 
the anthracite, there is the distinction between 
the free coal and the contract coal. The con- 
tract coal is that produced by the larger com- 
panies and sold on an annual basis; the free 
coal is that which is produced by small mines 
which in ordinary times are not considered 
responsible enough to supply tonnage to a 
big consumer, or by the thousands of little 
mines that come into operation when the price 
of coal goes beyond a certain point. These 
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small mines are very small; they usually have 
no facilities for selling their coal and the own- 
ers have no facilities for financing themselves. 
Their agents are the jobbers and although 
many jobbers are speculators whenever they 
have the opportunity, their business in normal 
times is the humdrum one of acting as sales 
and financial agents for little mines that could 
not otherwise find a coal market. 


GENERAL WASTE 


UT if nobody seems to own the coal or 
control the market why then is the pro- 
duction of our most important commodity on 
such a wholly unsatisfactory basis? Who mis- 
manages? Who gets the benefit of high prices? 
Certainly not the consumer. The reason that 
everybody dislikes the coal supply situation, 
the reason that we pay high prices without 
any great benefit to any one, is because coal is 
owned. and controlled—for he who has the ex- 
clusive use may be said to have the ownership 
—by an impersonal devil named Waste. 

We think that we mine coal in order to burn 
it; as a matter of fact we mine it partly to 
waste it and partly to lug it around the coun- 
try. Nearly thirty per cent. of the coal pro- 
duced is consumed as railroad fuel and since 
carrying coal is around forty per cent. of the 
whole freight business of the country, it might 
seem that some attention might be given to 
discovering how much of this coal need be car- 
ried. At the mines just about one ton is 
wasted for every ton produced, according to the 
best and most impartial estimates available. 
And finally, when the railroads have lugged 
the coal to some spot and dumped it, another 
era of waste begins. If the coal is for house- 
hold use in a large city such as New York we 
shall find a great number of people engaged in 
the simple process of getting the coal to the 
consumer. There are about 20,000 people 
living on coal in New York. The distribution 
of coal is on a par with that of milk. 

Finally, we get the coal to the consumer. 
The Coal Administration found that proper 
firing in industrial plants would save 
100,000,000 tons a year and no one has ever yet 
been able to discover just how much energy is 
wasted in the transport of coal to inefficiently 
operated public service corporations that could 
be saved if only the generating units were made 
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larger. Add to this the loss in households 
through poor firing and the enormous extent 
of the holdings of General Waste can be appre- 
ciated even if not visualized. 

But this is not all. We sell raw coal and 
throw away its by-products. Those by-products 
are numerous and very important. They were 
the very foundation of Germany’s prosperity 
—a German mine made its money out of 
by-products and not out of coal. For in- 
stance, it has been estimated that out of half 
a billion tons of bituminous we could get a 
billion gallons of benzol which is an admirable 
motor fuel; we could get fertilizer and we could 
get tar and that vast number of valuable prod- 
ucts under the general head of coal-tar prod- 
ucts. In an average year of bituminous pro- 
duction the experts say that at normal market 
prices we waste about five billion dollars in 
value. 

There you find out why no one owns the coal, 
why no one is satisfied, why miners rarely work 
more than two thirds of the number of days 
that they might work, and why everybody 
in normal times gets less than a living profit or 
wage. It is simply that coal mining is not an 
industry but a mere shifting of a raw product 
from locality to locality. That is why every- 
one in coal—mine worker, operator, and seller 
alike—are first opportunists and only secondly 
business men. It is not their fault; things just 
grew that. way when coal was so cheap that 
waste was not important. Now the two main 
factors in coal, labor and transportation are 
not cheap and therefore coal is not cheap and 
probably never will be until the waste is taken 
out. 

This matter of waste is national; it is too big 
for private management, and there are too 
many conflicting interests as well as too many 
individuals concerned for private capital re- 
sources ever to equal the task of putting coal 
on a business basis. There are so many min- 
ers, SO many operators, so many mines, so 
much transportation, to be done away with, 
and so many laws to be changed before Gen- 
eral Waste can be conquered, that only the 
national Government can conceivably size up 
to the job. 

The trouble is not that our coal is con- 
trolled by big interests—it is that the interests 
are not big enough. 
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| OF A 
TAXIDERMIST 


By CARL E. AKELEY 


S A boy I lived on a farm near 
Clarendon, Orleans County, N. Y., 
and for some reason, about the 
time | was thirteen, | got interested 
in birds. I was out of place on the 

farm for | was uch more interested in taxi- 
dermy than in farming. As a'matter of fact, 
by the time I was sixteen | announced to the 
world that I was a taxidermist. I had bor- 
rowed a book which had originally cost a dollar, 
and from that book | learned taxidermy up toa 
point where I felt justified in having business 
cards printed stating that | did artistic taxi- 
dermy in all its branches. I even went so far 
as to take several lessons in painting from a 
lady who taught art in Clarendon, in order that 
| might paint realistic backgrounds behind the 
birds that | mounted. So far as | know, that 
was the first experiment of painted back- 
grounds used for mounted birds or animals. | 
believe that my firs’ attempt in this direction 
is still in existence in Clarendon but I have been 
a little afraid to go to see it. 

In the fall of the year in which | was nine- 
teen, after the crops were in, I set out to get a 
wider field for my efforts. There was at that 
time in the neighboring town of Brockport an 
Englishman named David Bruce, whose hobby 
was taxidermy. By calling he was a painter 
and interior decorator—a very skilful crafts- 
man who did special work far and wide through 
the country. As a recreation he mounted 
birds and animals for sportsmen. His office 
was filled with birds in cases and he was sur- 
rounded with other evidences of his hobby. 

To me it seemed that he led an ideal life, for 
he had a successful business and one that gave 
him enough spare time to indulge his fancies in 
taxidermy. It hadn’t entered my head at the 


time that a man could make a living at any-— 


thing so fascinating as taxidermy, so I felt that 
the best possible solution of the problem was 
that which Mr. Bruce had devised. | went to 
see if | could get a job with him in his decor- 
ating business in order that | might also be 
with him in his hobby. He was most kindly 
and cordial. | remember that he took me out 
and bought me an oyster stew, and told me, 
while we were eating, that if | came with him 
he would teach me all his trade secrets in paint- 
ing and decorating, which he had kept even 
from his workmen. It seemed to me that a 
glorious future was settled for me then and 
there. If I was not in the seventh Heaven, 
I was at least in the fifth or sixth and going 
up, and then my prospects became so favorable 
as to become almost terrifying. Mr. Bruce 
after having made me such alluring offers to 
come with him, said that he thought I ought 
to go to a much better place than his shop— 
a place where | might actually make a living 
at taxidermy. In Rochester there was a fa- 
mous institution, Ward’s Natural Science Es- 
tablishment. At that time, and for years 
afterward, this establishment supplied the 
best museums in this country with nearly all 
their mounted specimens and also most of 
their other natural history collections. Pro- 
fessor Ward was the greatest authority on 
taxidermy of his day. It was to this place 
that Bruce suggested I should go. The step 
which he planned seemed a great venture to 
me, but I determined to try it. [I went home 
from Brockport and told the family what 
Bruce had said and what | intended to do. | 
got up early next morning—I didn’t have to 


. wake up for I had hardly slept a wink—and 


walked three miles to the station to get the 
train to Rochester. When | reached there | 
walked all over town before | found Ward’s 
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The first pretentious work accomplished by Mr. Akeley. This delightful series showing deer in each of the four seasons— 
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Carl E. Akeley 


THE SKIN MOUNTED ON 
A modification of Mr. Akeley’s method of mounting animals is shown here. 





THE CLAY MODEL 
The skin, cut into sections to facilitate its 


handling, was placed directly upon the model, which is a clay covered wooden frame, the wrinkles and folds were carefully— 


Natural Science Establishment and the more 
| walked the lower and lower my courage sank. 
The Establishment consisted of Professor 
Ward’s house and several other buildings, the 
entrance to the place being an arch made of 
the jaws of a sperm whale. An apprentice ap- 
proaching the studio of a Rembrandt: or a 
Van Dyke couldn’t have been more in awe than 
I was. I walked up and down the sidewalk in 
front of the Professor’s house for a while until 
I finally got up my courage and rang the door 
bell. | was admitted to an elaborately furnished 
room, and after a little while Professor Ward 
came in. It had been a long time since I had 
had breakfast, but he hadn’t quite finished his, 
and this contrast seemed to increase my dis- 
advantages in his presence. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Ward was always very busy and very 
brusque and was a very fierce man. Not even 
when a leopard sprang on me in Africa have | 
had a worse moment than when this little 
man snapped out, “ What do you want?” 

The last vestige of my pride and assurance 
was centred on my business card, and with- 
out a word | handed him this evidence of my 


i 


skill and art as a taxidermist.- The card 
seemed to justify my belief in it, for the great 
man asked me when | could go to work and 
offered me the munificent sum of $3.50 a week. 
| discovered a boarding house where | could 
get a room and my meals for $4 a week and 
on this basis I began to learn the arts of taxi- 
dermy and to run through my slender re- 
sources. 

The art of taxidermy as practised at Ward’s 
Natural Science Establishment in those days 
was very simple. To stuff a deer, for ex- 
ample, we treated the skin with salt, alum, and 
arsenical soap. Then the bones were wired and 
wrapped and put in his legs and he was hung 
up upside down and the body stuffed with 
straw until it would hold no more. If then we 
wished to thin the body at any point, we sewed 
through it with a long needle and drew it in. 
Now to do this, no knowledge of the animal's 
anatomy or of anything else about it was neces- 
sary. There was but little attempt to put the 
animals in natural attitudes; no attempt at 
grouping, and no accessories in the shape of 
trees or other surroundings. The profession 
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APPLYING THE PLASTER OF PARIS 


—-pressed into place, and a plaster mould placed over it. 


Thereupon the clay inside was entirely removed and replaced by 


layers of papier-maché and shellac. Later the plaster was removed from the outside and the.several sections were joined 


] had chosen as the most satisfying and stimu- 
lating to a man’s soul turned out at that time 
to have very little science and no art at all. 

The reason for this was not so much that no 
one knew better. It was more the fact that 
no one would pay for better work. Professor 
Ward had to set a price on his work that the 
museums would pay, and at that time most 
museums were interested almost exclusively 
in the collection of purely scientific data and 
cared little for exhibitions that would appeal to 
the public. They preferred collections of birds’ 
skins to bird groups, and collections of mammal 
data and skeletons to mammal groups. The 
museums then had no taxidermists of their own. 

| have a theory that the first museum taxi- 
dermist came into existence in about this way: 
One of our dear old friends, some old-fashioned 
closet naturalist who knew animals only as 
dried skins and had been getting funds from 
some kind-hearted philanthropist, one day, 
under pressure from the philanthropist, who 
wanted something on exhibition to show his 
friends, sent around the corner and called in an 
upholsterer and said, “Here is the skin of an 


animal. Stuff this thing and make it look like 
a live animal.” The upholsterer did it and kept 
on doing it until the scientist had a little more 
money. Given more work the upholsterer be- 
came ambitious and had an idea that these ani- 
mals might be improved upon, so he began to 
do better work. But it took more time and 
cost more money so he lost his job. Thus it 
has been that from the very people from whom 
we expected the most encouragement in the 
beginning of our efforts, we got the least. 

] remember very well one time when an op- 
portunity came to do something a little better. 
A zebra was brought into the Establishment. | 
had been studying anatomy and | had learned 
the names of all the muscles and all the bones. 
When | saw the zebra | realized that here was 
an opportunity to do something good and | 
asked to make a plaster cast of the body. | 
had to do it in my own time and worked from 
supper until breakfast time, following out a 
few special experiments of my own in the pro- 
cess. Nevertheless the zebra was handed out 
to be mounted in the old way and my casts 
were thrown on the dump. 
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JUMBO—AN EXAMPLE OF THE OLD TAXIDERMY 


The last job Mr. Akeley worked on at Ward’s Natural Science Establishment. 
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Courtesy of Tufts College 


steel and wood frame, so that it is not permanent. There was little attempt at modeling and the figure is stiff and 


I stayed at this leading institution of taxi- 
dermy for four years and while I was there we 
stuffed animals for most of the museums in the 
country, for hunters and sportsmen and vari- 
ous other kinds of people, including Barnum’s 
circus. The animal we stuffed for Barnum’s 
circus was the famous elephant Jumbo. We 
had to do him a little differently than usual, 
not only because of his size but because he had 
to be made rigid, and strong enough to stand 
being carted around the country with the cir- 
cus, for this old elephant served dead as well 
as alive to amuse and instruct the public. As 
a matter of fact he is still at it, for his skin on 
the steel and wood frame we made for it at 
Ward’s is at Tufts College and his skeleton is 
at the American Museum of Natural History. 
Between the time that I first went to Ward’s 
and my last job there, which was on Jumbo, 
there was an intermission which | spent in the 
taxidermy shop of John Wallace on North 
William Street in New York. I roomed in 
Brooklyn with Dr. Funk, of Funk & Wagnalls, 
and worked in the basement shop of Wallace’s, 
and a more dreary six months | never had spent 


unnatural 





The skin was mounted untanned on a 






















anywhere. So when Ward came after me to go 
back, saying that his having fired me was all 
a mistake due to erroneous reports that had 
been given him, | went, and stayed three years. 


During this time | got to know Professor: 


Webster of Rochester University, who later 
became president of Union College, and he 
urged me to study to become a professor. In 
spite of the fact that my education had stopped 
early on account of a lack of funds, I set to 
work to prepare myself to go to the Sheffield 
Scientific School. But between working in the 
daytime and studying at night | broke down 
and when examination time came | wasn’t 
ready. However, my chances of further educa- 
tion, although delayed, seemed improved. 
Soon after | went to Ward’s, another nine- 
teen year old boy named William Morton 
Wheeler, now of the Bussey Institution at 
Harvard, turned up there. At the time | was 
studying for the Sheffield Scientific School he 
was teaching in the High School in Milwaukee 
and he wrote and offered to tutor me if | would 
go out there. So I went to Milwaukee and got 
a job with the museum there, which was to 






















THINNING DOWN AN ELEPHANT’S SKIN IN THE FIELD 


A task that takes very careful work for three or four days, and has to be done immediately after the raw skin is taken 
off the animal 


2 


MEASURING A SPECIMEN 


Before skinning it. Accurate measurements are essential to the proper mounting of animals by Mr. Ake- 
ley’s method. All these data are carefully compiled and are supplemented by photographs and notes 
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A BIG SPECIMEN IN THE FIELD 
To photograph, measure, and skin an animal the size of this one requires eight or ten hours of hard work even with the 


assistance of fifty or sixty Negro “boys.” 


removed and it must be taken off immediately to prevent deterioration. 


The skin of such a specimen may weigh a ton and a quarter cr more when it is 


Then several days must be spent by the “boys” 


in paring the hide so as to make it possible to pack and transport 


give me food and lodging while I prepared for 
college. It did more than that for it absorbed 
me so that I gave up all thought of abandon- 
ing taxidermy. I stayed eight years in Mil- 
. waukee, working in the museum and in a shop 
of my own. 

‘Several things happened there which stim- 
ulated my interest in taxidermy. One of the 
directors had been to Lapland and had col- 
lected the skin of a reindeer, a Laplander’s sled, 
and the driving paraphernalia and he was anx- 
ious to have these shown in the museum. This 
material we turned into a group of a Laplander 
driving a reindeer over the snow. That was 
fairly successful and we induced the museum to 
buy a set of skins of orang-outangs, which one 
of Ward’s old pupils named Adams had col- 
lected in Borneo. We arranged them in a 
group using some bare branches as accessories. 

In making these groups we had had to aban- 


don the old straw-rag-and-bone method of stuf- 
fing and create modeled manikins over which 
to stretch the skins. As soon as this point 
was reached several problems presented them- 
selves the solution of which meant an entirely 
new era in taxidermy. If a man was going to 
model a realistic manikin for an animal’s skin, 
instead of stuffing the skin with straw, it was 
evident he would have to learn to model. 
Likewise it turned out that, even if a man knew 
how to model, he couldn’t model an animal 
body sufficiently well for the skin to fit it 
unless he knew animal anatomy. And we 
found out also that making a manikin from a 
model was not as simple as it sounds, but that 
on the contrary it is about as difficult as 
casting in bronze, the difference being that the 
art of bronze casting has been developed 
through many years, while the art of making 
manikins had to be created comparatively 
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quickly and by a very 
few people. We 
worked at these prob- 
lems step by step in 
Milwaukee and made 
a good deal of progress. 

The reindeer and 
orang-outang work en- 
couraged me to sug- 
gest a series of groups 
of the fur-bearing ani- 
mals of Wisconsin. 


This suggestion was 

more tolerated than 

encouraged when it 

was first made. How- 

ever, not long after 

that myfriend Wheeler 

was made director of 

the museum and from 

then on there was full 

sympathy for the plan. 

I finished the muskrat 

group—the first of the B... 

series — before | left 

there. This was an entering wedge and since 

that time group after group has been added, 

until now that museum has a magnificent series. 
Wheeler, who had encouraged me to go to 

Milwaukee, also was the cause of my leaving. 

One year, while he was director, he went to 

Europe, and while abroad had a talk with Sir 

William Flower of the British Museum, in which 

Flower intimated that he would like me to go 

there. So] planned to quit Milwaukee and to go 

to London. However, | didn’t immediately get 

any farther than Chicago. | stopped there 

and happened to go into the Field Museum of 

Natural History. It was then housed in one 

of the buildings of the Columbian Exposition. 

Professor Daniel G. Eliot was its Curator of 

Zoélogy. He offered me some taxidermy con- 

tracts on the spot and | accepted. While I was 

doing them he suggested that | go with him on > 

an expedition to Africa. We started in 18096. 
When we got back from that trip | continued 

at the Field Museum as chief of the Depart- 

ment of Taxidermy. Before leaving Mil- 

waukee | had been working on an idea of four 

deer groups, to be called the “Four Seasons,” 

to show the animals in natural surroundings of 

spring, summer, autumn, and winter. | col- 

lected a good deal of the necessary material 


Akeley 


and put a lot of work on the project in my own 

shop, and finally reached a point where it be- 

came necessary for me to know whether the 

museum was going to want the groups or not. 

| approached the Curator of Zodlogy. He said 

that he would recommend the purchase of one 

of the four. Later | saw the president of the 

museum. After some discussion he asked why 

it was that the museum couldn’t have the four 

groups. I gave him every assurance that 

it could. I spent four years on these four 

groups. It wouldn’t take so long now but at 

that time we had not only to make the groups 

but also to perfect the methods of doing it at 

the same time. Four years is a long time to take 

on four deer groups, but the number of things 

in taxidermy we worked out in doing those 

groups make it a very full four years’ work. In 

fact, the method finally used for mounting 
those deer groups is the method still in use. 

Briefly that method is this: For each animal 

a rough armature was made, on which a life- 

sized clay model was shaped just like a clay 

model made for casting in bronze except that 

to facilitate accuracy the skull, and leg bones 

of the animal were used: This model was 

checked by measurements made of the dead 

animal in the field, 

by photographs, and 

frequently by ana- 

tomical casts made 

in the field. The final 

result was a model 

not only of the spe- 

cies but of the actual 

animal whose skin we 

were going to use. 

All this took a lot of 

time, study, and 

money, and it was 

quite adifferent thing 


from stuffing a skin 
with rags and straw. 
For a temporary effect 
the skin could be 
mounted on the clay 
model, but an animal 
so mounted would de- 
terioriate. For per- 
manent work it was 
necessary to devise 
some light, durable 
substance, which 
would not be affected 











by moisture, to take 
the place of the clay of 
the manikin. Aftera 
lot of experimentation 
I came to the conclu- 
sion that a_papier- 
maché manikin reén- 
forced by wire cloth 
and coated with shellac 
would be tough, 
strong, durable, and 
impervious to mois- 
ture. It isn’t possible 





tomodel papier-maché 
with. the hands as one 
moulds clay, so the 
problem resolved itself 
into making a_plas- 
ter mould of the clay 
model and then using 
that to build the 
papier-maché manikin. 
When a man wishes to 
make a bronze in a 
mould he can pour the 
melted metal into the 
cast and when it has 
cooled remove the cast. But you can’t pour 
papier-maché reénforced with wire cloth and 
if you put it into a plaster of paris mould it will 
stick. The solution of this difficulty struck 
me suddenly one day when | was riding into 
town to go to the museum. 

“l’ve got it,” | exclaimed, tothe amusément 
of my friends and the rest of the car full of 
people. As soon as | could get to my shop I 
tried it and it worked. It was to take the 
plaster moulds of the clay model and coat the 
inside of them with glue. On this glue I laid a 
sheet of muslin and worked it carefully and 
painstakingly into every undulation of the cast. 
On this went thin layers of papier-maché with 


MOUNTING ANIMALS BY THE NEW METHOD 


In the first three pictures on the opposite page the clay 
model is shown as it progresses. Using the bones of the 
hoofs and the skull, the rest of the figure is carefully modeled, 
and is constantly checked by the measurements taken of the 
animal before the skin was removed. When the clay model is 
completed a plaster mould is made of it, and from this mould 
4 papier-maché manikin is made, so constructed as to com- 
bine a great deal of strength with extraordinary lightness. 
Coated with shellac this manikin is moisture proof, and when 
a carefully prepared skin is mounted on such a manikin it is 
of exceptional permanence. The manikin for this animal 
Weighs but twenty-eight pounds, but will support the weight 
ofaman, and the material used in it does not deteriorate 
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the wire cloth reénforcement likewise. worked 
carefully into every undulation of the cast. 
Every layer of the papier-maché composition 
was carefully. covered with a coating of shel- 


lac so that each layer, as well as the whole, ; 
was entirely impervious to water. For animals , 
the size of a deer two layers of reénforced com- : 


position gives strength enough. For animals 
the size of an elephant four are sufficient and 
four layers are only about an eighth of an inch 
thick. When the final coat of shellac was well 
dried | immersed the whole thing in water. 
The water affected nothing but the thin coating 
of glue between the cast andthe muslin. That 
melted and my muslin-covered, reénforced 
papier-maché sections of the manikin came 
out of the plaster cast clean and perfect replicas 
of the original clay model. _ The four sections 
of the manikin were assembled with the neces- 
sary leg: irons and wooden ribs and the;whole 
was ready for the skin. The glue and muslin 
was the key to the whole problem. The mani- 
kin so made is an absolutely accurate reproduc- 
tion of the clay model, even more accurate than 
bronze castings. The manikin of a deer so 
constructed weighs less than thirty pounds, but 
it is strong enough to hold a man’s weight. I 
have sat on the back of an antelope mounted in 
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A GROUP IN CLAY BY CARL E. AKELEY 


Mr. Akeley’s clay models and bronzes have been worked, out in connection with his taxidermy, and his plans 
now include statues in bronze to be shown in African Hall in connection with the mounted specimens 


this manner and done it no harm. Moreover, 
it is entirely made of clean and durable ma- 


terials. There is nothing to rot or shrink or to 
cause shrinkage or decay in the skin. Of the ani- 
mal itself only the shells of the hoofs and horns, 
and the skin are used and the skin is much more 
carefully cleaned and tanned than those of wo- 
men’s furs. An animal prepared in this way 
will last indefinitely. This was a long step 
from the methods we used at Ward’s of filling 
a raw skin with greasy bones of the legs and 
skull and stuffing the body out with straw, 
excelsior, old rags, and the like. 

I finally got the four deer groups finished and 
the Field Museum bought them at the price 
agreed upon. When I figured it out financially 
I found that I had come out even on my ex- 
penditures for labor and materials but for my 
own time and for profit there was nothing. 
However, I had the experience and the method 
and | felt that it was a pretty good four years’ 
work. 

In the old days at Ward’s a taxidermist was 
a man who took an animal’s skin from a hunter 
or collector and stuffed it or upholstered it. 
By the time I had finished the deer groups | 
had become pretty well convinced that a real 
taxidermist needed to know the technique of 
several quite different things. 


First, he must be a field man who can collect 
his own: specimens, for other people’s measure- 
ments are never very satisfactory, and actual 
study of the animals in their own environment 
is necessary to making natural groups. 

Secondly, he must know both animal an- 
atomy and clay modeling in order to make his 
models. 

Thirdly, he should have something of the 
artistic sense to make his groups pleasing as 
well as accurate. 

Fourthly, he must know the technique of 
manikin making, the tanning of skins, and the 
making of accessories such as artificial leaves, 
branches, etc. 

With all these different kinds of technique 
in taxidermy it is obvious that if a man at- 
tempts to do practically everything himself, as 
I did in the deer groups, taxidermy must be a 
very slow process—just as if a painter had to 
learn to make his own paint or a sculptor to 
cast his own bronzes or chisel his concepts out 
of granite or marble. 

The proper care of the skins in the field is 
itself a subject of infinite ramifications. | 
remember, for instance, my experience in skin- 
ning the first elephant that | killed. | shot 
him in the early afternoon. I immediately 
set to work photographing and measuring him. 
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A MODEL OF THE SUGGESTED AFRICAN HALL 


The great hali described by Mr. Akeley in the accompanying article is planned as a part of the American Museum of 

Natural History in New York. As Mr, Akeley explains, twenty-five years ago such a hall would have been impossible on 

account of the crudeness of the art of taxidermy, and a few years hence it will be impossible because the rapidly changing 
conditions in Africa will make the proper collection of data and specimens too difficult 














ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MODEL OF AFRICAN HALL 


This model, constructed by Mr. Akeley to visualize the great hall that he wants to see devoted to Africa, has clay, models 

of the animals suggested as particularly fitted for prominence. Forty wall cases will visualize Africa from the Mediterra- 

nean to the Cape of Good Hope. The largest elephant in the central clay model represents the great animal shot by Mr. 
Akeley and pictured on page 182 ° 
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A DETAIL OF AFRICAN HALL 


This close-up picture of the groups and bas-relief tablets was taken in the model of the Hall. 


Forty of these groups will 


surround the finished Hall on two levels, the cases around the balcony being somewhat smaller than those on the floor level 


That took about an hour and then | set to the 
serious work of getting off his skin. | worked 
as rapidly.as I could, wherever possible using 
the help of the fifty boys of my safari, and by 
strenuous efforts finished taking the skin off 
and salting it by breakfast time the next morn- 
ing. And that was not quick enough. Before I 
got all the skin off the carcass some of it on the 
underside had begun to decompose and | lost 
a little of it. This was a particularly difficult 
beast to skin because he had fallen in a little 
hollow and after skinning the exposed side of 
him all the efforts of the fifty black boys to 
roll him over out of the depression, so that we 
could easily get at the other side, failed. As | 
got more practice I got so that I could photo- 
graph, measure, and skin an elephant and have 
his hide salted in eight hours. But then the 
work on the skin was only begun. A green skin 
like this weighs a ton and a quarter and in 
places is as much as two and a half inches thick. 
There is about four days’ work in thinning it. 


| have had thirty or forty black boys for days 
cutting at the inside of the skin in this thinning 
process or sharpening the knives with which 
they did the work. 

When it is finally thinned down, thoroughly 
dried in the sun, and salted, it presents another 
problem. Moisture will ruin it. Salt, the only 
available preservative, attracts moisture. It 
isn’t possible to carry zinc-lined cases into 
the forests after elephants. I tried building 
thatched roofs over the skins but it was not a 
success. I speculated on many other plans but 
none appeared feasible. Finally Nature pro- 
vided a solution for the difficulty. 

There are, in the elephant country, many 
great swarms of bees. I set the natives to 
work collecting beeswax which is as imper- 
vious to moisture as shellac. I melted the 
wax and used it to coat unbleached cotton 
cloth known in East Africa as Americana. In 
this water-tight, wax-covered cloth | wrapped 
my dried and salted rolls of skins and packed 
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A MOUNTED DOE 


Showing the remarkably lifelike appearance of a specimen carefully prepared. 


This particular animal is the one 


on which Mr. Akeley demonstrated his methods to Mr. James Clark of the American Museum of Natural History 


them on the porters’ heads down to the 
railroad. 

As a matter of fact field conditions make it so 
difficult to care for skins properly that only a 
very small percentage ever reach a taxidermy 
shop in perfect condition. 

Similarly the measurement of animals for 
taxidermy presents many difficulties. The 
size of a lion’s leg, for instance, measured as it 
hangs limp after the animal’s death is not ac- 
curate data for the leg with the muscles taut 
ready for action. Nor is an animal’s body the 
same size with its lungs deflated in death 
as when the breath of life was in its body. 
All these things. must be taken into ac- 
count in using measurements or even casts 
to resurrect an animal true to its living ap- 
pearance. 

My work on the deer groups impressed me 
with the fact that taxidermy, if it was to be an 
art, must have skilled assistance as the other 
artshave. I began to dream of museums which 
would have artist-naturalists who would have 
the vision to plan groups and the skill to model 
them and who would be furnished with skilled 


assistance in the making of the manikins and 
accessories and in the mounting of the animals. 
And it seemed as if the dream were about tocome 


true. About.this time | had a conference with 
Dr. Herman Bumpus, then Director of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in New York. 
He told me that he had then at the museum a 
young man named James Clark who could model 
but who did not know the technique of making 
manikins and mounting animals. The result of 
our talk was that Clark came out to my shop in 
Chicago and together we went through the whole 
process, mounting a doe which now stands in the 
American Museum. But the old museum 
trouble broke out again. It cost a lot to mount 
animals in the method which Clark brought 
back. So there was pressure to reduce the cost 
and, under this pressure, the methods, in the 
words of O. Henry, “were damaged by improve- 
ments.” However, in the course of time it was 
demonstrated that while it often happens that 
an honest effort to make a thing better often 
makes it cheaper also, an effort merely to 
cheapen a thing very seldom makes it better. 
In the meanwhile, in 1905, | went to Africa 
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again, this time to collect. zodlogical material 
for the Field Museum. j 

When | returned from Africa I got my atten- 
tion turned away from taxidermy for a little 
while in a curious fashion. The Field Museum 
was still in the old Columbian Exposition Build- 
ing in which it had started. The outside of this 
stucco building kept peeling so that it had a 
very disreputable appearance. The Park De- 
partment protested to the museum authorities. 
| happened to be in the museum one day when 
one of the officers had this on his mind and he 
said: 

“Akeley, how are we going to get the outside 
of this building respectable at a reasonable 
cost?” 

I got to thinking about it. In the many ex- 
periments of one kind and another that | had 
tried in working out methods for manikin mak- 
ing | had among other things used a compressed 
air spray. It occurred to me that it would be 
possible to make an apparatus on this principle 
that would spray a very liquid concrete on tothe 
side of a building. I set to work and rigged upa 
somewhat crude apparatus and set it up out- 
side the museum building. It was not a fin- 
ished piece of mechanism and it had the further 
disadvantage of having its compressed air 
come quite a long way ina hose. Nevertheless 
it worked, and the old building was repaired 
with this apparatus. The Field Museum never 
used the cement gun any more but some friends 
came along and offered to put money enough be- 
hind the idea to perfect, manufacture, and sell it. 
As with all such things the first money went and 
then a second like amount, but in the end the 
cement gun succeeded, and during the war it, 
among other things, was used to make the con- 
crete ships. This occupied most of my time be- 
tween 1907 and 1909. In fact, I drove the 
first motorized cement gun down to the house 
of its chief financial backer on Long Island in 
1909, and went back to New York to go again 
to Africa. 

This time I went for the American Museum 
of Natural History. I stayed two years 
studying elephants, lions, and the native lion 
spearing. While endeavoring to get moving 
pictures of this latter sport I found a dif- 
ficulty which again led me a little astray from 
taxidermy. You can’t stage a native lion hunt 
with any certainty, for neither the lion nor the 
natives have much time for the movie stage 
director after the action begins. In order to 
have even a fair chance of following the action 
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with a camera, you need one that you can aim 
up, down, or in any direction with about the 
same ease that you can point a pistol. There 
were no movie cameras like this and after fail- 
ing to get pictures of several lions | determined 
not to go to Africa again until | had one. 

When I got back I set to work mounting 
the elephant groups in the American Museum 
in New York. When I got the elephant skins 
back and began to mount them] discovered that 
with these hairless skins there was opportunity 
for a little simplification of the method used in 
the deer groups. It was possible actually to 
model the skin on to the clay manikin, only in 
this case the clay manikin was for convenience in 
three pieces. Alayer of plaster of pariswas then 
laid on outside the skin to hold it firmly in 
shape. When this was dried the clay was care- 
fully washed out from the inside and the reén- 
forced papier-maché layers put in next the skin, 
making the skin an integral part of the mani- 
kin. When this was done the plaster mould 
was taken off the outside and the clean, light, 
durable, half-sections of elephants put to- 
gether. At the same time I was working on the 
camera idea. It developed little by little but by 
the time the war came, I am glad to say, it was 
ready and served in war photography both in 
the air and on the ground. 

But from the time | got back from Africa in 
1911 I realized more and more that the improve- 
ments in taxidermy, from the old days at 
Ward’s until the present, haven’t been ade- 
quately used, and | began to dream of a great 
African Hall which would combine all the ad- 
vances that had been made in taxidermy and 
the arts of museum exhibition and at the same 
time would make a permanent record of the 
fast disappearing wild life of that most inter- 
esting animal kingdom, Africa. 


AFRICAN HALL, NOW OR NEVER 


WENTY-FIVE years ago if a man had had 

all the animal specimens he wanted from 
Africa he could not havemade an exhibit of them 
which would have been either scientific, nat- 
ural, artistic, or satisfying. For, twenty-five 
years ago, the art of taxidermy and museum 
exposition, as far as animals were concerned, 
hardly existed. 

Twenty-five years from now the African 
animals will be so depleted that the proper 
specimens for an African Hall will be impossible 
to get. Only recently I have heard that New- 
land, Tarleton & Company of Nairobi have 
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given up the safari business, as the hunting 
no longer justifies it, and the heads that are 
reaching London from British East Africa 
are not up to the old standards. If an African 
Hall is to be done at all, it must be done now. 
The African Hall which I proposed to the 
American Museum of Natural History is meant 
to record fast disappearing phenomena and put 
in permanent and artistic form a complete hall 
of exhibits of animals in the best manner known 
to museum technique. Neither in this nor in 
any other country does any such thing exist now, 
and such a hall would not only preserve a 
unique record of Africa but also it would estab- 
lish a unique and new record in taxidermy and 
the associated arts. 

I went to Professor Osborne, then, as now, 
President of the American Museum, with the 
idea of such an African Hall. He approved 
and asked me to present it to the directors. 
They, too, approved the plan, subject, of course, 
totheever-present museum difficulty of finances. 
But that, too, would have been met had not the 
warcome. Along with everyone else I dropped 
my normal pursuits and worked for the Army 
to see if there was anything in my experience 
of taxidermy, concrete gun, or camera work 
which would be useful in making devices to 
help beat the Germans. 

And now, if it is ever to be done, it is time to 
turn again to African Hall. So far I have been 
studying my profession. Now | want to prac- 
tice it on one large complete example, and in so 
doing set a standard and train men to con- 
tinue it so that the museums of this country 
can portray whatever of animal life they desire, 
in a way that will have the greatest attraction 
and instruction for the public, both lay and 
scientific. 

As I have planned it, this new hall will be 
devoted entirely to Africa—to African scenes 
and African animals and African natives in 
their relation to the animals. The halt proper 
will have a floor measurement of sixty by one 
hundred and fifty-two feet and a height of 
seventeen feet to the gallery at the sides and 
thirty feet to the ceiling over the centre. The 
open space of this hall will-be encroached upon 
only at the corners by the elevators, that is, the 
actual open floor space without columns or any 
obstruction whatever will be sixty by one hun- 
dred and sixteen feet. In the centre of this 
large hall will stand a group of four African ele- 
phants treated in statuesque fashion, mounted 
on a four-foot base with no covering of glass. 
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It is suitable that the elephant should domin- 
ate this hall since it is typical of Africa, is the 
largest land mammal in the world to-day, and 
one of the most splendid of all animals of past 
or present. 

Asa result of late developments in the tech- 
nique of taxidermy we are able to treat these 
pachyderms so that they will not suffer because 
of lack of protection under glass. Changing 
atmospheric conditions will have no effect upon 
them and they can receive essentially the care 
given to bronzes. 

If we stand in this hall where are the ele- 
phants and look to right and left out through 
what might seem the windows of the hall, we 
shall see typical African scenes, for the groups 
of the African hall will surround the main floor 
in a sort of annex which will not encroach upon 
the measurements of the hall proper. There 
will be 20 animal groups with panoramic back- 
grounds on the main floor, and twenty more of 
the same type, although somewhat smaller, in 
the gallery. 

The forty canvases for the groups should be 
painted by the best artists available and from 
studies made in Africa, and should give a com- 
prehensive idea of the topography of Africa 
from the Mediterranean on the north to Table 
Mountain at Cape Town, and from the east 
coast to the west. 

The foregrounds of the groups should gom- 
bine to represent in the most comprehensive 
way the animal life of the continent. They 
should be composite—that is, as many species 
should be associated in each of the groups as is 
legitimate with scientific fact. For example, 
one of the large corner groups might represent a 
scene on the equatorial river Tana, showing, 
perhaps, all told, twelve species in their natural 
surroundings with stories of the animals and 
a correct representation of the flora. In the 
foreground on a sandbar in the river might be 
a group of hippos; across the stream and 
merging into the painted background, a 
group of impalla come down to water; in the 
trees and on the sandbars of the farther bank 
two species of monkeys common to the region; 
a crocodile and turtles basking in the sun near 
the hippos and a few characteristic birds in the 
trees. 

Another of these large corner groups might 
be a scene of the plains, a rock kopje with 
characteristic animals such as the klipspringer, 
hyrax, Chanler’s reedbuck, and baboons on 
the rocks, the background leading off across 
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the plain, showing a herd of plains animals— 
and the adjoining group continuing the story 
showing more of the species of the plains. The 
third of the large corner groups might represent 
a Congo forest scene with the okapi and chim- 
panzee perhaps, and such animals as may be 
legitimately associated with the okapi. The 
fourth group could be a desert scene, a water 
hole with a giraffe drinking and other animals 
standing by, awaiting their turn. 

In these four corner groups we can present 
the four important physical features of Afri- 
can game country and they could be supple- 
mented, of course, by the scenes in the thirty- 
six other groups. The large groups, however, 
give opportunity for particularly striking 
scenic effects. 

The effect as we pass through this hall will 
be that of looking out through open windows 
into an African out of doors. 

In addition to the forty groups, twenty-four 
bas-relief panels in bronze (six by eleven 
feet each) have been suggested as a frieze just 
above the floor groups and along the balcony 
to form a series around the entire lower floor, 
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becoming a part of the architectural decoration 
of the hall. The sculpture of each panel will 
tell the story of some native tribe and its 
relations to the animal life shown in the groups. 
For instance, one can show a Dorobo family, 
the man skinning a dead antelope that he has 
brought in from the forest to his hut, where are 
his wife and babies and two hunting dogs which 
represent their only domestic animals. A fur- 
ther interest in animal life would be revealed 
in the presence of the dead antelope as it is a 
source of food supply, for these are people that 
live entirely by hunting. Another panel may 
show a group in Somaliland with camels, 
sheep, goats, cattle, and ponies at a waterhole, 
the interest in animal life being practically only 
in domestic animals. Still another panel com- 
pleting the Somali story could represent a group 
of Midgans in some characteristic hunting 
scene. While each of these panels should be a 
careful and scientifically accurate study of the 
people and their customs, accurate in detail as 
to clothing, ornaments, and weapons, the theme 
running through the whole series should be the 
relationship of the people to the animal life. 


An article by Mr. Akeley on lion hunting will appear in the January number 


OLD AND NEW SOUTH SEA BUBBLES 


Some of the Historic Swindles from the Time of John Law to Ponzi, Show- 
ing How the Master Minds of Low Finance Can Always Find Victims 


By ARTHUR B. REEVE 


Author of “Craig Kennedy’’ detective stories 


UST exactly two hundred years ago, al- 
most to the month, a rather small, unpre- 
possessing Scotchman stood in one of the 
sumptuous rooms of his palace in Paris. 

He was pockmarked, this “ Ponzi”’ of the 
: past, and there was little about him pleas- 
Ingtotheeye. Yet he had not only made an in- 
conceivable fortune for himself, but also he had 
so created wealth for those about him that he 
had literally carried even his servants to heights 
of affluence. Single-handed, John Law had 
gone so far as to assume the entire national 
debt of France. 

His coachman, one of the most faithful and 
patient of his retainers, was reluctantly ex- 
plaining that he would have to leave. 

“Do you think you can recommend a 


successor?” the master inquired. “It would 
be a great service to me.” 

“Certainly, sire.” 

Early the next morning, two willing aspirants 
withstood the critical glance of the financial 
wizard of that past century. Very ill at ease, 
they shifted from one foot to the other, gazing 
at each other in true Gallic excitement. Al- 
ready decked in silk and lace, the ex-coachman 
hastened to bring matters to a decision. 

“Tf you will make your choice, sire,” he sug- 
gested with confident deference,“ shall employ 
the other man myself. You see, sire, I, too, 
shall need a coachman now!” 

Because of the many coincidences with the 
Ponzi case, the story of John Law and the 
Mississippi Bubble to-day makes profitable 
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reading in illustration of the folly of financial 
judgment of mankind. As a matter of fact, 
Charles Ponzi in comparison with John Law 
looms up much as a mosquito besidea mastodon. 

The circumstances of the Mississippi Bubble, 
the rise and ruin of Law, form a chapter in 
history almost beyond belief. For John Law 
was a foreigner in Paris, a condemned murderer 
and a fugitive from justice. Not only did he 
originate the Mississippi scheme, the hugest 
chimera of civilized times, but upon his own 
shoulders alone he assumed the entire national 
debt of France, a debt swollen out of all pro- 
portion by the various wars and vainglorious 
activities of Louis XIV. 

Then, when swept on to a point beyond his 
own good judgment by his backer, the Duke 
of Orleans, regent for young Louis XV, Law 
carried the French nation into utter bankruptcy 
with him and fled from its borders, penniless, 
without a friend, and in fear of his life. 

John Law was born in Edinburgh in 1671. 
His father was a banker and he was given an 
early training in finance, but at first his in- 
clinations were far away from the problems of 
money and so, upon his parent’s death in 1688, 
he sold his estate and moved to London, intent 
upon social and convivial life alone. 

Here he paid some attentions to Miss 
Elizabeth Villiers, afterward the Countess of 
Orkney, and when these were resented by a 
gentleman of their mutual acquaintance known 
as “Beau” Wilson, the affair led to a duel 
and Law was unfortunate enough to kill his 
antagonist. Thereafter the family of Wilson 
lost no opportunity to injure Law and it was 
through their efforts that he was indicted for 
murder and forced to flee to the Continent. 

Profiting by his training in Scotland, Law 
obtained a situation with the Bank of Amster- 
dam. Here he evolved many of the fiscal 
theories which later led to his connection with 
the finances of France. In these years on the 
continent he also made the acquaintance of 
the Duke of Orleans, afterward regent for the 
youthful Louis XV, and as this friendship 
ripened Law impressed many of his ideas 
upon the mind of the man destined to be his 
patron and benefactor. 

The French exchequer was in woeful shape 
following seventy-two years of wasteful ad- 
ministration under Louis XIV. The national 
debt was about $625,000,000. The national 
revenue was about thirty million. After 
deducting the necessary expenses of govern- 
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ment there was left, annually, about $625,000 
to pay interest upon that many millions—one 
dollar upon the thousand. Relief was im- 
perative; the situation was intolerable. 

Law’s idea was the issuance of a subsidiary 
paper currency—government secured bank 
notes—and an elastic national monetary sys- 
tem which would give the country sufficient 
free money to encourage business, resulting in 
an increase in revenue and a gradual reduction 
of the debt. Opposed to his idea was the de- 
liberate depreciation and recoinage of specie, 
in which a given coin would be called in and 
melted and restamped with half its weight in 
metal and, according to government edict, 
issued again at its exact former value. 

In theory, the latter method gave theGovern- 
ment, without cost, just twice the wealth in 
gold and silver it possessed before. In actual 
practice the notes of Law’s bank, redeemable 
by him at any time in the coin then current 
and so not depreciating with the curreney, held 
a steady value of more than double the specie. 
The latter, of course, reflected directly the 
government manipulation and, more, suffered 
by a growing lack of confidence in the coins. 
Eventually the value of the shares of Law’s 
company, built upon the reputation achieved 
by him in the five preceding years, rose to a 
total value of twenty times more than all the 
specie in France. 


THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE 


S IN the case of many get-rich-quick chi- 
meras, the Mississippi Bubble, therefore, 
was the outgrowth of real achievement. To-day 
the world’s money systems are to a large extent 
based upon principles laid down by Law. In 
addition, the Scotchman abolished the “‘farm- 
ing out” of revenues, the worst evil in his 
adopted country. He repealed or reduced taxes 
on useful commodities. He reduced the prices of 
necessities at least 40 per.cent., an interesting 
sidelight upon the importance of governmental 
financial administration in after-war times. 
His career, up to the time the regent forced 
his hand and brought on the “Ponzi-esque”’ 
period of heedless speculation, was remarkable 
for the rapidity of his rise and the soundness of 
his measures. He first organized the Banque 
Général in 1716 under the protection of the 
Duke of Orleans and made his initial issue 
of. paper- money. In 1717 his notes were 
accepted for taxes and in that year the Missis- 
sippi Company was organized. 
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In theory, France possessed a vast unde- 
veloped wealth in Louisiana and it was pro- 
posed that this be developed by Law’s company. 
Law was appointed Controller-General of the 
finances of the country. The emphasis, how- 
ever, was not placed upon the development of 
the valuable trading rights granted the corpora- 
tion, but upon the exploitation of its stocks. 

In 1719-20, all of France flocked to Paris 
and crowded into the narrow Rue de Quin- 
campoix. Houses formerly letting for the 
equivalent of two hundred dollars a year rose 
in rentals to four thousand dollars a month. 
One cobbler who owned a tiny stall in the 
narrow thoroughfare rented it out to brokers 
at two hundred livres, or about forty dollars 
a day, furnishing writing material. One 
hunchback made a small fortune by standing 
still at various points in the almost incon- 
ceivable crush and allowing the use of his 
deformed back as a desk for a reasonable fee. 
Not in the Ponzi case, nor even in the wild 
scenes that accompanied the South Sea bubble 
in England has there been any spectacle equal 
to the scenes in this narrow Parisian street. 

Because of the dangerously crowded condi- 
tions Law was compelled to move his offices 
twice in the early months of 1720. First he 
established his company in the Place Vendéme, 
but the din was so terrific that the Chancellor, 
who held his court across the way, protested 
to the regent that it was impossible to hear 
the advocates. Finally the Scotchman rented 
the Hdtel de Soissons, a magnificent edifice 
with huge gardens, and here the bubble was 
domiciled until the end. 

It is probable that the Prince de Carignan, 
from whom Law rented the place, was one 
of the few figures in the mad speculation to 
make a fortune and keep it. In renting the 
building he stipulated that the gardens remain 
in his control and that he be granted a mono- 
poly to the extent that dealings in Mississippi 
stock be legal only within the confines of his 
grounds. He erected five hundred small tents 
and pavilions for the use of brokers and their 
clients and it is estimated that his rentals for 
space in the garden netted him monthly an 
average of over $50,000. 

In 1720 the gardens of the Hétel de Soissons 
became not only the financial centre of France, 
but at once the country’s social Mecca and its 
court. The regent, seeking certain prominent 
members of the nobility, was told that they 
would be found in the grounds of John Law. 


In order to obtain personal audiences with 
the little Scotchman, the dainty ladies of the 
capital resorted to all sorts of expedients, from 
those which require the touch of a De Mau- 
passant and a language other than English, to 
such childish plans as the spreading of false 
alarms of fire. One titled woman of youth 
and beauty, with keen ingenuity and rather 
striking courage for the period, managed to 
wreck her carriage so that she fell fainting into 
the very arms of Law as he passed. The his- 
torian narrates her prompt success in placing 
her name high on the subscription list for the 
next issue of stock. 

It is interesting to note, in comparison 
with Miller’s 520 per cent. and Ponzi’s 50 per 
cent. in forty-five days, that Law’s promises of 
interest were 120 per cent. a year. The for- 
tunes which were made and lost in the Missis- 
sippi bubble were entirely due to the constant 
increase in value of shares already issued, 
rather than in the purchase of stock in response 
to wild promises and in the payment of large 
dividends. Shares with a face value of five 
hundred livres rose in geometric ratio until 
prices as high as eighteen thousand livres were 
paid for single certificates. Then, so suddenly 
that no one was prepared, the scheme collapsed 
and over night the whole of the French people 
were plunged into bankruptcy. Law fled anda 
chapter of history was closed in a moment. 

Contemporaneously with Law’s wild scheme, 
the South Sea Bubble grew to amazing pro- 
portions in London and then burst in the same 
year that marked the end of the Mississippi 
dream of the French—1720. 

Robert Harley, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
created Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and 


‘appointed Lord High Treasurer in that year, 


originated the scheme in 1711. The South 
Sea Company was destined to duplicate in 
those far waters the success of the East India 
Company, and in 1718 the first ship set sail. 
But the managers of the corporation were 
wholly dishonest and no genuine attempt was 
made to build up trade. 

In 1720 a wild period of speculation resulted 
in the wreck of the company, the expulsion of 
a number of its promoters from the House of 
Commons, and the confiscation of the private 
wealth of many of the men connected with the 
scheme. Thus Sir John Blunt, as a single 
example, out of a fortune of one hundred and 
eighty-three thousand pounds was allowed just 
five thousand. 
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The distinguishing feature of the South Sea 
Bubble, however, was not the dealing in the 
shares of that company. More than a hundred 
other companies of the most ephemeral sort 
sprang up and Exchange Alley, the School 
Street or Rue de Quincampoix of London, 
duplicated the scenes of the other thorough- 
fares, giving every proof to a sane observer of 
the mental unbalance of men. 


A VARIETY OF WILDCAT SCHEMES 


HE lesson again is that of childish gulli- 

bility. Maitland in his history of London 
gravely records the fact that one of the com- 
panies to which people hastened to subscribe 
was a company to manufacture deal boards 
out of sawdust. 

In the list may be found projects of every 
sort. A wheel for perpetual motion was cap- 
italized for a million pounds. Another won- 
derful scheme was to extract silver from lead. 
A company was organized “for encouraging 
the breed of horses in England and improving 
glebe and church lands and repairing parsonage 
and vicarage houses.”’ Another laudable com- 
pany requiring a million pounds or so was for 
“furnishing funerals to any part of Great 
Britain.” In the list the investigator finds 
trivial matters such as “trading in hair” and 


ambitious millenial schemes such as “taking 


care of all illegitimate children.” One of the 
great innovations were the Globe “sail-cloth” 
permits, sold in advance to restrict the sub- 
scription list later for shares in a company 
organized for the manufacture of that article. 

Quite the climax of the whole mad episode 
was the organization of a company such as 
may never be heard of again in this cosmic 
folly. Bear in mind that the offices of this new 
corporation were stormed by would-be inves- 
tors, that a miniature riot took place on the 
morning in question. Remember that for a 
subscription to a hundred pound share a 
deposit of two pounds was required and that 
the entire issue of stock was subscribed for. 
Then note the project as announced by the 
promoter, a calm and cool gentleman whose 
name and person alike escaped the authorities, 
“A company for carrying on an under- 
taking of great advantage, but no one to know 
what it is.” 

Delving back again into our own immediate 
history for the “Ponzis” of the past to point 
lessons for the present, brings us, for another 
example, to the consideration of one of the 


cruellest of swindles, the famous Louisiana Lot- 
tery, the most insidious menace to human hap- 
piness ever foisted upon the American public. 

In a sense the great lottery does not rank 
with the Mississippi and South Sea bubbles on 
the one hand, since they were bona fide projects 
wrecked by the greed both of promoters and 
investors, nor with “‘520 per cent.”’ Miller and 


Ponzi on the other hand, out and out swindlers. 


The Louisiana scheme was plain gambling. 
As a lottery it may have been honest. Never- 
theless, John Morris, the promoter, ranks as 
one of those entitled to a big niche in the hall 
of fame of master minds of low finance. With 
Law and Patterson and Harley, with Cassie 
Chadwick and Madame Humbert, Miller and 
Ponzi, Morris has glorified the sucker, the 
man who mortgages his future for the present 
and does not even ask a fighting chance to win. 

The scene is New Orleans in the year 1868. 
The exotic old city of New Orleans particu- 
larly offered a field because the city as such 
had been subjected to comparatively little of 
the hardship of the war. In the spring of the 
year in question two prototypes of Wallingford 
and Blackie Daw might have been found upon 
the streets. Johnny Morris was a New Yorker, 
large, self-possessed, and of ingratiating man- 
ner. Charlie Howard was a smaller man, 
unctuous, sociable, a mixer, proprietor of a 
little nondescript hat store on a side street. 
In fact Howard made every effort to convey 
the impression that he was connected with 
one of the old families of his name. Later, 
when the lottery was well under way, he sold 
out at a handsome profit rather than face the 
continued odium attached to the scheme. 
Just now, however, he was foregathering with 
the members of the carpet-bag legislature 
in an effort to put something over. 

Morris conceived the idea and managed the 
lottery until his death. His first move was to 
get a state charter, and this was accomplished 
by devious means, by conferences with the 
carpet-baggers in the legislature in secret con- 
clave over a bottle in the back of Howard’s 
store, by promises, by grants of stock in the 
scheme, by frank payments of cash. At last 
the legislature, willing to grant anything what- 
ever, just so that the price of its members be 
met, passed the charter for a period of twenty- 
five years. 

The lottery was operated by a company. 
The stock was for a million dollars with shares 
at one hundred dollars each. The shares 








which Morris was compelled to give out for the 





charter, or in return for some advances of cash 


‘from gamblers in New York, afterward sold 


at twelve hundred and fifty dollars a share, and 
paid big dividends even upon that valuation. 

The state received a recompense of forty 
thousand dollars a year to be used for chari- 
table purposes and, in return, the company 
paid no taxes of any kind whatever. As the 
expiration of the charter approached in 1893 
Morris offered the state for a renewal a bequest 
of a million and a quarter dollars a year in- 
stead of the forty thousand, and it is estimated 
that the annual receipts ran from thirty to 
sixty millions, an amazing proof of the basic 
sucker proclivities of the average citizen. It 
was learned that one third of the postal receipts 
daily at New Orleans went to the lottery 
officials. 

The drawings were made always by people 
of prominence and popularity in the South. 
At a theatre in the main street might have been 
seen General Beauregard, the Confederate 
victor at Bull Run, and General Jubal. A. 
Early as they drew the winning numbers from 
the great wheels in the presence of wildly 
enthusiastic audiences. The offices of the 
company. were in the best building in town. 
Daily drawings were made for New Orleans, 
monthly lotteries for the country at large, and 
semi-annual prizes were given for the world at 
large. In the last, the capital prizes were six 
hundred thousand dollars. 


OVERNIGHT MILLIONAIRES AND PAUPERS 


HE return to the purchasers of chances 

was figured very carefully. Fifty-two 
cents of each dollar taken in went into the cash 
prizes. Of the forty-eight cents left, only a 
nominal percentage was required for the opera- 
ting expense. Nearly all went into the swollen 
profits of the stockholders. 

John A. Morris became a multi-millionaire, 
master of Morris Park in New York, owner of 
a Westchester race track, leader among horse 
breeders and racers, bidder for entrance into 
New York society and having a dozen dif- 
ferent homes in America and Europe. 

At last the scheme became an evil of such 
tremendous proportions that the nation as a 
whole began to take cognizance, and in 1890 
a movement started to stamp out this and any 
other lottery from the country forever. Wash- 
erwomen went without food to send money into 
the lottery. Workmen allowed their families to 
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want in the hope of gaining one of the great 
prizes. Desperation and destitution and dis- 
grace marked the progress of this particular 
get-rich-quick fever as it spread over the 
continent. 

The first step in fighting the menace was 
taken in Washington. An act was passed 
barring from the mails the tickets, result 
sheets, and advertisements of lotteries. All 
mail sent by or addressed to the company was 
barred, as well as newspapers that made any 
mention of lotteries. 

Morris turned to the express companies 
and it was with the mails barred to him that 
he still felt able to offer the state of Louisiana 
more than thirty-two million dollars for the use 
of the state as a domicile for another twenty-five 
years. For some time it looked as if public 
sentiment, fostered in that state by the lottery’s 
money, would result in the additional grant. 
But the howls of protest from all over the 
country, the temper of every organ of power 
and influence from every section was too much. 
Morris bowed to the storm and announced that 
he would withdraw at the expiration of his 
charter. 

In 1903 the interstate shipment of any 
lottery matter was made a felony and govern- 
ment secret service operatives were put to work 
to wipe out the evil forever. In 1906 the 
necessary evidence was discovered and seized. 
Two sons of Morris, the son of Howard, Paul 
Conrad, who was head of the lottery, and 
scores of others were arrested. In Mobile 
thirty-four men were brought to trial. They 
pleaded guilty and a total of $275,000 in fines 
was imposed and paid. 

Of more recent schemes to separate the 
gullible from their money, perhaps the most 
sensational—if we except the case of Cassie 
Chadwick, which we have already described 
and which it parallels—is the case of Mme. 
Humbert of Paris. The Humbert scheme, 
however, was the more ingenious. Duplicat- 
ing the Chadwick myth of a relationship 
to Carnegie was the Humbert claim that 
Robert Henry Crawford, an American mil- 
lionaire, had left them a fortune of twenty 
million dollars. 

There were four Humberts in all, Mme. 
Humbert herself, her husband Frederick, and 
her two brothers, Emile and Romaine Dau- 
rignac. Instead of duplicating Cassie Chad- 
wick’s method of depending upon her own 
personality to create faith in the Carnegie 
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legend, the Humberts proceeded carefully to 
invent two fictitious nephews of the wholly 
fictitious Robert Henry Crawford, Robert 
and Henry respectively. Claiming that the 
securities and funds in full, the entire twenty 
millions, had been delivered to them and re- 
posed intact in the safe in their library, the 
Humberts also claimed at once that the neph- 
ews had arranged to contest the will, and in 
the name of the nephews, acting through 
confederates, they actually brought action in 
the French courtsand for many years the litiga- 
tion continued with both sides bitter and ap- 
parently determined to fight things through to 
a finish. 

The first step in the legal fight for the ne- 
phews was to seal: the safe by court order, so 
that for years it was impossible to open it. 
Had any one chosen to disbelieve the presence 
of the securities therein, he would have had 
the whole legal power of France to prevent his 
investigation. As a matter of fact, the court 
actions and official seals upon the safe in this 
real Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce so impressed the 
visitors at the Humbert salon that no one 
ever dreamed of disbelieving their story. 

For twenty years Madame Humbert kept 
up the pretense. In that time, by offering 
large rates of interest, she succeeded in bor- 


rowing against the mythical twenty million 
dollars the wholly amazing sum of fourteen 


millions. Finally the bubble burst. The Hum- 
berts fled successfully, but in time were traced 
to Spain and brought back, tried and sentenced 
to prison. Meanwhile, the safe had been 
opened. It was found to be, to all intents and 
purposes, empty. Yet that is not quite the 
truth. It contained a single bone collar button. 

In America there have been many other 
women swindlers of prominence, but none 
of the ability and glamor of Cassie Chadwick 
or Madame Humbert. 

Sophie Beck was involved in the Storey Cot- 
ton Company of Philadelphia, a swindling game 


- which netted- its backers more than two million 


dollars. When the post office inspectors raided 
the offices in 1903, more than one million in 
good negotiable securities and hard cash dis- 
appeared together with Sophie Beck herself, 
and it developed that she had succeeded in 
escaping to Paris where she later divided the 
spoils with the rest of the gang. 

Swindling is not an extraditable offence 
such as embezzlement, and she knew it. Simi- 
larly she had worked with Frank Marrin, the 
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Brooklyn swindler sentenced to Auburn, in a 
horse pool swindle in Chicago. When exposed 
they had fled to San Francisco and there it 
cost them ten of the seventy-five thousand 
dollars to beat the extradition case. Later, drift- 
ing to Philadelphia, she had demonstrated once 
more her ability as a swindler of the first degree. 

In these cases, however, there is little of the 
element of sheer genius displayed by Miller 
or Ponzi. Rather, the details are sordid and 
are cited simply to show the danger of the 
woman swindler in these bubbles of the past. 
~ Ellen Peck’s career is similarly drab. Begin- 
ning in 1880 with B. T. Babbit, the soap manu- 
facturer, whom she swindled out of nineteen 
thousand dollars, she was sentenced in 1885 
to four and a half years in prison. Ellen Peck 
generally sought her victims among richold men. 
The amount of her proceeds, or what she did 
with the money, has never been disclosed. 

Always unassuming in dress, without jewelry 
or expensive habits or tastes, so far as ever 
discovered, she bled her husband white with 
the cost of her various court trials. Finally 
sentenced to Auburn prison in 1909 for twenty 
years at the age of seventy-nine, and with 
Governor Hughes refusing a pardon on the 
grounds of age, stating that age was no ex- 
cuse for crime, she was released in 1911 by 
Governor Dix. 

Returning to her old home in Sparkill, New 
York, she found her husband waiting and 
planning for the celebration of their golden 
wedding anniversary. While four children, 
three boys and a girl, had turned against their 
mother, her husband still declared his faith in 
her and his belief even then that she had done 
no wrong, that all was a misunderstanding. 
Two years later the woman, then eighty-four 
years old, figured in the news columns of the 
New York press for the alleged swindle of a 
Central American, a fellow passenger on a 
steamer from Vera Cruz. 

They never learn. Even as we are finishing 
our brief and hasty survey of get-rich-quick 
history comes a statement from the Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction. There an 
expert in investments declared that the annual 
losses through fraudulent schemes would 
amount to half a billion dollars. This is a 
very conservative estimate of wild-cat losses. 
Certainly, if the enterprises were included 
that have no good basis or chance for success, 
indirectly planned to defraud, the total would 
be far greater. 
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« HIS is the decidedly startling query 

that certain foreign writers have 
been recently asking. Up to a few 
years ago the assimilative power of 
America over the hosts of new ar- 
rivals to our shores was taken for granted 
abroad. But lately certain phenomena such 
as “hyphenism” during the war, the political 
activity of foreign propagandas like Sinn Fein, 
the prevalence of imported revolutionary doc- 
trines among certain alien groups, and the in- 
creasing race-consciousness of our colored 
population, combine to make some foreign 
observers doubt the stability of our national 
type and institutions. 

Our racial and cultural complexity, and our 
consequent lack. of social equilibrium, seem 
to impress foreign visitors nowadays. For 
example, a prominent Spanish writer, Ramon 
Perez de Ayala visited the United States not 
long ago to study our country and its problems, 
and his impressions run in part as follows: 

“Hitherto,” argues Senor Ayala, “the 
original Anglo-Saxon stock has been able to 
dominate the floods of immigrants, divided 
as these were from one another’ and exposed 
to the pressure of a uniform and established 
environment. “In this great ‘olla podrida’, 
the salt that seasons and the spice that pene- 
trates, is the Anglo-Saxon conception of life. 
The Anglo-Saxon in the manner of a corner- 
stone supports the social edifice of the United 
States. Until to-day—what do we know of 
to-morrow—the robust Anglo-Saxon common 
sense has been the directing element. This 
is easily explained. The first North American 
community was Anglo-Saxon. The growth of 
the nation was due chiefly to abundant immi- 
gration. The immigrants on their arrival were 


confronted with an established community con- 
forming to definite rules and standards. 
were the masters of the home. 


They 
To the new 
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Is America Able to Assimilate the New Flood of Alien Immi- 
Some Answers By Foreign Doubting Commentators 
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arrivals, they said: ‘These are our standards; if 
they please you, the door is open; if not, the ship 
is in the harbor’.”” Whether this will be true 
of the future, however, Senor Ayala deems 
somewhat problematical. 

By far the most striking of these foreign 
queries as to our national and social stability, 
however, are the utterances of Mr. Oliver 
Madox Hueffer in recent numbers of the 
London National Review. Mr. Hueffer’s con- 
clusions are decidedly pessimistic, yet they are 
so incisive and well-reasoned that they should 
be pondered in these days of unprecedented 
immigration, more especially as his words 
coincide closely with warnings uttered for 
years by American students of our immigration 
problem like Prescott F. Hall and Professor 
Edward A. Ross. 

Mr. Hueffer begins by warning his English 
fellow-countrymen that, to understand Amer- 
ica, “ you must dispossess your mind of the idea 
that there is an American people at all, as we 
understand a people in Europe. To be a ‘peo- 
ple’ is the dominant ideal of the Americans, an 
ideal which they claim with all appropriate 
fierceness to have realized, knowing all the while 
that they have done nothing of the sort, and 
that their only hope of realizing anything of 
the kind is to stop immigration, do away with 
their present social system, and then wait five 
centuries for events to develop. If you took 
the whole population of Europe, mixed it 
roughly in a mortar, added a certain flavoring 
of Africans, Asiatics, and the like, crushed it 
with your pestle and scattered the result thinly 
over the Continent, you would have something 
closely approximating to America. It would, 
however, more closely approximate to a 
‘people’ than do the Americans at present, for 
instead of being properly mixed, they are 
divided into ethnographic strata, which only 
touch at the edges. America tries to forget 
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this, and succeeds by vigorous newspaper pro- 
paganda in making Europe forget it, because 
in these stirring times it is well to belong to a 
‘united people’. Also she is not at all proud of 
certain kinds of ‘Americans’, and does her best 
to forget them. In just the same way, she 
proclaims valiantly that the class system is 
unknown within her marches, being all the time 
painfully aware that in no other country in the 
world are class distinctions more inevitable or 
more obvious or more rigidly drawn. Only, 
they are not quite the same class distinctions 
that we have in England. : 

“The most obvious, and that which is most 
vehemently denied, is drawn between the 
‘white’ American and the ‘foreign’. Senti- 
mental dramatists have assured us that Amer- 
ica, and more particularly New York, is a 
melting-pot through which the dregs of the 
world, being passed, emerge as the purest 
American metal. Unfortunately, the hottést 
= flames of patriotism cannot bring this about. 

The only result of the melting process is that 
the immigrant ceases to be recognizable; he 
‘does not become any the more American. The 
‘white’ American may be roughly defined as 
any one of British, French, German, Scandina- 
vian, or Dutch extraction, who has been settled 
in the country for more than two generations. 
They have a supreme contempt, very far 
transcending that proper to dukes, for any one 
outside the charmed circle.” 


HETEROGENEOUS AMERICA 


LL this,” continues Mr. Hueffer, ‘“‘accounts 
for the numerous paradoxes of American 
life and conduct which so bewilder Europeans 
and make a true understanding of America so 
difficult a matter. Few countries,” he as- 
serts, “have benefited so largely through the 
mirage of Romance as have the United States 
of America. Not only to the schoolboy but also 
to millions of Europeans old enough to know 
better, they have come to appear as a Land of 
Promise, inhabited by a bold and enterprising 
race who pass their time in beating Old World 
records, whose passion is freedom, and who 
call no man their master. Actually it is true 
that America is the Land of Promise—though 
seldom of performance; the remainder of the 
legend is inexact. 

“The original American, if we may believe 
our forefathers, was a bold and enterprising 
person who overcame great difficulties, natural 
and social, in carving out a country for himself 
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and was likely to transmit such qualities to his 
descendants. So no doubt he did, but un- 
fortunately nowadays those descendants are 
in a small minority, and the halo surrounding 
them has to be stretched to fit very many mil- 
lions of Americans whose ancestors were nei- 
ther bold nor enterprising. 


“SHORT-SIGHTED BIG BUSINESS” 


R. HUEFFER analyzes the effect of this 
profound heterogeneity upon specific 
American problems. Take for example our 
lack of personal liberty, in the English sense: 
“1 do not say there is anything wrong in this 
quaint conception of freedom; it is in fact the 
outcome of necessity. You dare not accord 
personal liberty to all Americans, simply be- 
cause a large number of them are, and must be, 
unfitted for it. That is one of the penalties of 
running a Cave of Adullam, nowadays. There 
is only one way for alleviating the position for 
those who can be trusted; in other words, 
‘white’ Americans. You must make it tacitly 
understood that certain people may disregard 
the laws with impunity, while they remain in 
force to be called upon when needed. The 
most obvious example of this is, of course, the 
Prohibition enactment.” 

Our immigrant problem is due not merely to 
our forefathers’ idealism but to the short- 
sightedness of American ‘‘Big Business’. Con- 
tinues Mr. Hueffer: “The American business 
man has a high reputation which he does not 
really deserve. He is very much less enterpris- 
ing than his British competitor; he is not nearly 
so efficient as the German. He is very rich, 
for much the same reason that I should be rich 
if some one presented me with an oil-well. He 
lives in a country of unparalleled resources, 
and the very ease with which wealth is to be 
had almost for the asking has militated against 
his enterprise and efficiency. One thing only 
was necessary—an abundance of cheap, ignor- 
ant labor. By free use of the business slogan, 
‘America, the Land of the Free’, the American 
employer was able to comb the ghettoes of the 
world—-and he is‘only now beginning to realize 
the danger of it.” 

The results of this influx of inferior aliens 
has, according to Mr. Hueffer, “already had 
deplorable results on the national morale. 
This is visible to the most casual observer. 
The dirt and squalor of the poorer streets in 
all the big cities, which would not be tolerated 
by a Polish municipality; the vulgar ostenta- 
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tion which is the key-note of the shops, restaur- 
ants, and places of public resort; the quite 
astounding lack of street manners, or indeed, 
of the barest politeness between man and man; 
all these things are directly due to the ever- 
increasing numbers of the ‘scum’. It is very 
unfair to blame them upon the ‘white’ Ameri- 
can, though he, after all, is indirectly respon- 
sible.” 

It is the alien who causes the numerous para- 
doxes of American politics and social life: 

These people, or many of them, have votes; 
whence the unexpectedness of American politics. A 

“public man must say certain things if he is to secure 

their votes, whether he believes them or not, and 
say them he does, to the mental confusion of the 
upsophisticated European observer, who expects 
some kind of connection between words and deeds 
even in his politicians. You cannot govern such 
people by any appeal to their reason; they simply 
would not understand. You may sway them 
through their prejudices if you will bow so low. 
Faced by such a problem, who has not a sympathetic 
tear for the honest American politician? 


A PESSIMISTIC VIEW OF “ AMERICANIZATION ” 


R. HUEFFER notes our current “Amer- 

icanization’”’ movement, but he has small 
faith in its success. On this score he writes: 
“The one hope for the future of America as a 
great nation and the one to which ‘white’ 
America clings desperately is that, in defiance 
of the laws of heredity, it may be possible some 
day to Americanize, if not the foreign-born 
themselves, at least their children. White 
America has thrown itself with pathetic energy 
into this crusade. There are a_ thousand 
agencies of one kind and another for Ameri- 
canizing these new Americans; if it were pos- 
sible, there is little doubt that it would be done. 
Hence arises the curious paradox that America 
is at once the most idealist and the most basely 
material community in the modern world. The 
preacher, the writer, the educationalist con- 
tinually assert the noblest ideals and do their 
best to teach them by example as well as pre- 
cept. You will find some of the noblest men 
and women in America that are to be found 
anywhere in the world; if you judge only by 
them, their works, and their lives, you might 
well believe that America is indeed all that it 
claims to be as a leader of world-betterment. 
Unfortunately, they are in the smallest of mi- 
Norities; their voices reach few ears—and they 
are mostly deaf through lack of understanding 
or plain prejudice; more and more the foreign- 
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born cling to their ghetto-bred traditions and 
bring up their children to them. Some of the 
externals of Americanism they indeed accept 
and vulgarize—the prostitution of the national 
flag is a case in point. If waving the 
flag were any proof of mono-racialism, the 
population of the United States would be the 
most homogeneous in the world. Unfortun- 
ately it is not. Nor, indeed, does the forlorn 
hope of Americanizing the children of the 
ghetto grow more hopeful as the years pass. 
When there were but a minority of them amid 
a majority of ‘white’ Americans it was at least 
probable that they might be affected by their 
environment, nowadays, when they form the 
vast mass of the city population, the reverse 
is the case.” 

Mr. Hueffer concludes as follows: “All 
thinking Americans realize these facts and the 
menace which they carry with them; very 
few admit them. It would be dangerous, 
for one thing. The man who undertakes to 
tell an unpleasant truth to a mixed American 
audience takes his life and his reputation in 
his hands. Furthermore, the vast majority 
even of ‘white’ Americans have that curious 
form of faith which the classical schoolboy 
defined as believing in something which you 
know is not true. This is: not necessarily 
corrupt; its fundamental end is respectable— 
to help ‘Americanize’ the nation. The foreign 
observer is amazed, simply because he does not 
realize the dire necessity which impels it. 

“Tf England could only realize it, it is pre- 
cisely when America seems most blatant and 
most Anglophobe that she most needs our 
sympathy and patience. When a man is in 
danger of sinking in a bog of green slime you do 
not expect any very exact nicety in his be- 
havior. Just at present America seems very 
Anglophobe; it is only because she is faced 
with the necessity of so managing her foreign- 
born citizens that they shall elect a President 
who shall not too scandalously outrage the 
traditions of Washington and Lincoln—great 
men of a time when the ‘scum’ was still in its 
native marches. We in England should be~ 
very tolerant of and very sorry for them. Long 
centuries ago, before the Saxon and the Norman 
and the Dane and the Celt had been beaten 
into one people, we must have had a similar 
problem to face. Even then we did not have 


to include the ghettoes of Lithuania, the slums 
of Naples, the kraals of West Africa, and the 
gutters of Stamboul in our calculations.” 





WHY AND HOW I BECAME AN AMERICAN 


The Personal Stories of an Italian and a Hungarian 


Much is being written by Americans about what Americans should do to make Americans of 


the foreigners who come to live among us. 
American is or ought to be. 


came to America to find, and what he found after he got here. 


Little is known of what the foreigners themselves think an 
These articles help to give the foreigner’s point of view—what he 


His picture is not quite the picture 


the American usually has of the question. It may help to make our work of Americanization 


more practical—TueE Epirors. 


AMERICA AS A PLACE TO MAKE MONEY 
By STEFANO MIELE 


F I am to be frank, then | shall say that | 
left Italy and came to America for the 
sole purpose of making money. Neither 
the laws of Italy nor the laws of America, 
neither the government of the one nor the 

government of the other, influenced me in any 
way. I suffered no political oppression in 
Italy. I was not seeking political ideals: as a 
matter of fact, | was quite satisfied with those 
of my native land. If I could have worked 
my way up in my chosen profession in Italy, | 
would have stayed in Italy. But repeated 
efforts showed me that I could not. America 
was the land of opportunity, and so I came, in- 
tending to make money and then return to 
Italy. This is true of most Italian emigrants to 
America. 

I was born and reared in Baiano, a village in 
the hills, about fifteen miles from Naples. My 
folks were of the middle class; and like most 
Italians above the peasant class, they were 
willing to spend money to educate their chil- 
dren. Each family is ambitious that its sons 
shall be professional men, each desires to have 
a lawyer, a doctor, and apriest. I was to bea 
lawyer. I was sent to school, and then to college. 

I wanted to find a place of employment that 
would give me a means of support and an op- 
portunity to study. There was no place 
of that kind in my village; | went to Naples and 
looked; I went to Rome. Nothing! So | 
made up my mind to go to America, the land of 
opportunity. | said to myself: “I will shovel 
coal, I will wash dishes, | will do anything to 
get up, to get my chance.’”’ A man who has 
ambitions cannot do those things in Italy. 
There society is different. A man who wants 


to become a lawyer cannot ‘begin by washing 
dishes: the lines separating one class of society 
from another are too rigid for that. 

What made me decide to go to America 
was the “Americans.” In Italy, they call 
in jest the returned immigrant from the 
United States “an American.” The minute 
you see him, you can tell him. He smokes 
an American pipe, he wears American 
shoes, a cap, American clothes. He has new 
ideas. But the great change in him is that he 
has money—more money than he ever had be- 
fore, more money than his old neighbors have. 
He is an advertisement that there is prosperity 
for the stranger in America. 

I was about twenty years old when | first 
thought of going to America. But it is not so 
easy to leave one’s native land: it was not until 
three years later that I said good-by to my 
father and mother and our neighbors. | did 
not think for a moment that it was for the last 
time—I was only going to America to make 
money and then return to Baiano and the old 
folks. 

My father gave me a little money so that | 
could buy a second-class ticket. But I was 
young; | was starting on my first big adven- 
ture; and—in Naples my money went, this 
way, that way—I came in the steerage. It 
was_no great hardship. My fellow-passengers 
were Italians, most of them laborers, men used 
to hard work. They were very happy—laugh- 
ing, singing, playing—full of dreams, ambitions. 

Then came Ellis Island! 

Everyone crowded—discomfort—lice—dirt— 
harshness—the officers shouting ‘‘come here,” 
“go there,” as though they were driving 
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animals. And then the uncertain period of 
detention—sometimes a week, sometimes two, 
three, or even four weeks—it is as though a 
man were in prison. Ellis Island does not give 
the immigrant a good first lesson in Amer- 
icanization. 

America wants the immigrant as a worker; 
but does it make any effort to direct him, to 
distribute him to the places where workers are 
needed? No; it leaves the immigrant to go 
here, there, any place. If the immigrant were 
a horse instead of a human being, America 
would be more careful of him; if it loses a horse 
it feels it loses something, if it loses an im- 
migrant it feels it loses nothing. At any 
rate, that is the way it seems to the immigrant; 
and it strengthens his natural disposition to 
settle among people of his own race. 

A man needs to be a fighter to come to 
America without friends. I was more for- 
tunate than many: | had a brother in America. 
He worked in a private bank. He met me when 
] landed and took me to his home in Brooklyn. 
I looked for a job for about a month. I tried 
to get work on the Italian newspapers; | tried 
to get work in a law office. Finally a friend 
took me to a Jewish law office, and I was 
employed—I was to get 25 per cent. of 
the fees from any clients that I brought in. | 
stayed there two months and got $5. Three 
months after I arrived in New York, I was given 
the kind of a place that I had looked for in vain 
in my native land—one that would enable me 
to support myself and study my chosen profes- 
sion. I was given a place on an Italian reli- 
gious newspaper. I worked from eight in the 
morning to six in the evening, and attended 
the night course of the New York Law School. 

It was about August when | landed in Amer- 
ica, and already there was election talk. (It 
was the year McClellan ran for Mayor.) | 
met some of the Italian-American politicians. 
It is said that I have a gift for oratory. The 
politicians asked what would be my price to 
talk in the Italian sections of the city. I said 
that I did not want anything. I made speeches 
for McClellan, and I have made speeches in 
every campaign since. 

That was one of the first things that struck 
me in America—that everyone working in 
politics was working for his own pocket. An- 
other thing that also amazed me was that most 
of the men elected to an office in which they 
are supposed to deliberate and legislate, were in 
reality only figureheads taking orders from 
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some one else. They had no independence, no 
individuality. Another discovery was that the 
Italians with most political influence were men 
of low morality, of low type. Then I discovered 
the reason: the politicians needed repeaters 
and guerillas, and that was why “the boss had 
to be seen” through a saloon- or dive-keeper. 

A thing that seemed very strange was the 
way the American newspapers magnified crime 
in Italian districts, how they made sensational 
stories out of what were really little happen- 
ings, how they gave the Italians as a people a 
character for criminality and violence. No 
less strange was the way the Italian newspapers 
answered the American press. They were both 
building up a barrier of prejudice. If | were to 
judge America through the American news- 
papers, | would not have become an American 
citizen; or if | could know America only through 
the Italian-American newspapers | would say 
that the Americans are our enemies. 

It must be frankly admitted, however, that 
there is a change in the second generation, a 
change that is too frequently not for the better. 
As I have said, the majority of Italian immi- 
grants come from the rural districts of Italy, 
and because there is no policy of distribution, 
most of them settle in the big cities. They 
are not prepared to meet the situation pre- 
sented in a big industrial centre. They think 
to apply the same principle in bringing up 
children that had been‘applied in the little 
village or on the farm in Italy. They let the 
children run loose. And in the streets of the 
crowded tenement districts the children see 
graft, pocketpicking, street-walking, easy 
money here, easy money there, they see the 
chance to make money without working. The 
remedy is to be found in distributing the newly 
arrived immigrants. 

Most of what I have said has been of the 
faults of America. I have spoken of them be- 
cause they are things that hold back American- 
ization. 

America has been good to me. _ I have pros- 
pered here as I could not have prospered in 
Italy. I came to make money and return; | 
have made money and stayed. A little more 
than five years after | had landed at Ellis Island 
I] was admitted to the New York bar. | have 
already had greater success than | dreamed, 
when | left Italy, that I should have. And | 
look forward to still greater success. For me, 
America has proved itself and promises to con- 
tinue to prove itself the land of opportunity, but 
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I have not forgotten Italy—it is foolish to 
tell any Italian to forget Italy. I say Italy; 
but for me, as for the others, Italy is the little 
village where | was raised—the little hills, the 
little church, the little garden, the little celebra- 
tions. | am forty years old, but Christmas 
and Easter never come around but what | want 
to return to Baiano. In my mind | become 
a little child again. But I know enough to 
realize that I see all those old scenes from a 
distance and with the eye of childhood. 

But even if | wanted to return to Italy, my 
children would not let me. America is their 
country. My father is dead. | have brought 
my mother here. When an Italian brings his 
parents to America, he is here to stay. 


America is a wonderful nation. But we 


make a mistake if we assume that the Anglo- 
Saxon is the perfect human being. He has 
splendid qualities but he also has faults. 


The 
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same thing is true of the Latins. The Anglo- 
Saxon is preéminently a business man, an 
executive, an organizer, energetic, dogged. But 
in the Anglo-Saxon’s civilization the Latin 
finds a lack of the things that go to make life 
worth living. 1 remember the returned Ital- 
ians, the “Americans,” that I used to see at 
Baiano: they had made money in America and 
were prosperous and independent, but they had 
also lost something—a certain light-hearted- 
ness, a joy in the little things—the old jests no 
longer made them laugh. The Latin has the 
artistic, the emotional temperament, a gift for 
making little things put sunshine into life, a 
gift for the social graces. If the Latin could 
get the qualities that the Anglo-Saxon has, and 
give to the Anglo-Saxon those that he lacks— 
if all the nationalities that make up America 
could participate in this give-and-take process 
—then we would have a real Americanization. 


FROM HUNGARIAN BANKER 
TO AMERICAN PASTRY MERCHANT 
By BERTALAN BARNA 


N JUNE, 1913, I was living in Budapest, 

a subject of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 

archy. So far as the government was 

concerned, I was a contented subject: 

I had no quarrel with the laws; I was 
satisfied with a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. I was content to live and die a Magyar 
subject of the House of Hapsburg. In less 
than three months I was living in New 
‘York, I had taken out my “first papers,” and 
was resolved to become and remain an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

It was economic and social conditions that 
wrought the change. 

I held a good position in a bank in Budapest. 
Every morning I was driven to my work in a 
fiakker, and every afternoon | was driven to my 
home. I! mention that fiakker because it can 
be taken as a symbol of the old life in Budapest, 
just as the 5 cent subway ride to business can be 
taken as a symbol of life in New York. In 
Budapest, it was easy, gay, frivolous; almost 
every one who made a pretense to what we 
called “living,” spent more than he earned. 
] do not want to forget the good things in the 
old life—Magyar hospitality was open- 
handed, warm, fine; but financially, Magyar 
social life was built on straw—almost all were 


living beyond their incomes. If a family tried 
to reduce its expenses, to live truthfully, it 
lost caste. 

It was in this June, 1913, that the bank in 
which I held a position changed its president. 
The old president had been a good friend to me, 
and I wanted to remain his friend; but the 
officers said to me: “He is now our business 
enemy; you no longer can go to see him.” | 
answered: “I work faithfully for you; but who 
my friend is is my own business.” The 
officers said: “No, that is not true.” So | 
resigned my position. 

And now it was that I first thought: “I shall 
go to America!” 

I did not know much about America. What 
I had read made me think that it was a very 
cold country where the people always wore 
fur coats. And because it was a new country, 
] thought it would be crude, undeveloped. 
But I had also heard that it was rich and big, 
that it had big railroads, big factories; | had 
seen pictures of its “skyscrapers.” All these 
things made me think that America was the 
place to look for a business opportunity. But 
there was something else—the spirit of Amer- 
ica: | had heard that in America a man could 
start as a boot-black, as a street-sweeper, 
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could start in the lowest position, and, if he had 
the ability, could work his way up to the high- 
est, that it is not where a man starts but his 
ability that counts. I had heard that it was a 
wonderful country for the man who wants to 
work, that every willing worker gets a chance 
to work, an opportunity to develop his 
ability; that the smallest man, if he has it in 
him, can grow to be among the biggest. I 
believed that this was really the spirit of 
America, because I had seen returned Magyars, 
laborers, men who had worked in the steel 
mills of America; and | had seen that a great 
change had taken place in them so that they 
stood out from among their old neighbors. 
It was that they had an independence in their 
bearing—no more taking off of their hats and 
servile bowing of the shoulders when they 
passed in the streets someone of higher social 
station, but the manner of one man to another. 

] went home and said to my wife: “Listen, 
dear. I am going to America. I will try it for 
a year. If I succeed then I shall send for you 
and the child.”” (I have a boy who was then 
three years old.) “If I do not succeed then 
] shall return.” 

After one night my wife said: “ You speak no 
English; you have no friends in America: it 
will be very hard for you to make a living. If 
you leave me here, you will have to support 
this home and also pay for a home for yourself 
somewhere in America. It will be easier if I 
go with you and make a home for you.” 

To this I objected: “But we shall have to 
live very economically in America. You 
would have to cook and you do not know how.” 
(We had three servants in our home in Buda- 

\ st.) i 
\ “You will have to learn to do many things 
that you never had to do before. [| too can do 
the same. It is better that we go together.” 
Ne sold our furniture. We did not want to 
let it go into the hands of dealers: that would 
be too hard. We wanted friends to have it; 
and even though they could not pay us until 
some months after we arrived in America, we 
sold it to them. 

In July, 1913, with my wife and three-year 
old boy, I left Budapest, bound for New York. 
We had lots of clothing and all of this we took 
with us: that was one thing that we would not 
have to spend any money for until many 
months after our arrival in America. After 
paying for second-class passage, I had just 
$260 left. 
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We were not sorry to leave Budapest; our 
minds were occupied with new hopes, new 
responsibilities. On our journey to America, 
we had only one real worry: “ How will we have 
a bath?” In Budapest only the well-to-do 
have baths in their homes. In New York we 
would be poor people living among poor people. 
We never dreamed that in the cities of America 
almost everyone has a bathroom in his home. 

It was not necessary for us to land at Ellis Is- 
land. The immigration officials came on board 
and passed us. They were very courteous, and 
so too were the customs officials on the dock. 

My first impression of Americans was that 
they were courteous, very ready to help the 
stranger. My first impression of America 
was surprise at its development: I had come to 
a young country, but in its development it 
was like an old country. I think it would 
amaze Americans if they knew what Europeans 
expect to find when they land in New York. 

Through .recommendations that I had got on 
the ship, I got a little apartment on the west 
side of Manhattan Island. The next day was 
Sunday, and I got a little chart and rode up and 
down on the elevated railways and in the sub- 
ways, so that I would know something of our 
new city. Monday, I went to a furniture 
store that I had seen from the window of the 
train on the elevated railway, and spent $107 
for furniture and things for housekeeping. On 
the way home I bought a chicken. | remember 
how difficult it was for us to ascertain how to 
open the chicken; but I helped my wife, aid 
we had our first dinner in our American home. 

Besides Hungarian, | spoke Slavic, French, 
and German. In going around the city, the 
German helped me, but not always. Even 
when I could not make myself understood, | 
found the Americans more friendly, more open 
than are the people of my native land. 

To some of the people in the house where | 
had my apartment, | said: “I want to get work 
to do.”” And they said: “What can you do?” 
“T am willing to do anything,” I replied. “I 
will sweep the streets if it is necessary to begin 
so.” “But you can not become a street sweeper 
unless you have made the declaration that you 
intend to become an American citizen,” they 
told me. So the next day I went down and 
made the necessary declaration. 

Then some one told me that because | 
spoke French and German he could get me a 
job as “omnibus” in a hotel at Long Beach. 
All day I carried off soiled dishes, set tables, 
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put on ice-water, bread, and butter. That 
night I got $3 as wages, and I had got $2 tips 
from the waiters that I had helped—$5 for the 
day. When I got home to my wife, I waved 
the money: “Voila! money the first day!”’ 
Now see what it is to live in America: within 
three weeks after | land—an immigrant with- 
out friends, almost without money—I decide 
that. I shall become my own boss. When I 


was in Budapest, I was interested in a company 


that manufactured an embrocation that was 
very popular throughout Hungary. I knew 
the formula. I decided to make this embroca- 
tion and market it among the Hungarians in 
America. I stopped being an “omnibus”’; 
at night I manufactured the medicine in my 
apartment; and in the day I peddled it to 
Hungarian grocery and other Hungarian places. 

We paid $26 a month for rent; my wife 
spent $4.50 a week for food; we had plenty 
of clothes that we had brought with us from 
Budapest; I worked on an average twenty 
hours a day. 

Within three months | took a partner. He 
stayed in New York and manufactured the 
embrocation while I traveled as a salesman. | 
traveled for a year and went through sixteen 
states. It was an experience that brought 
me nearer and nearer to the American spirit and 
taught me to love America better and better. 
It is the place where there is the fair chance and 
the free spirit. Comparing the laborer in 
America with the laborer in Europe, the one in 
America lives a thousand per cent. better and 
gets a thousand per cent. better treatment. 
Here it is just one man to another. 

I was never lonesome for Hungary—never 
fora minute. I had become like a man turned 
inside-out. In Budapest life is gay and light 
and frivolous; people live too much for the 
moment. In America you look with more 
serious eyes. Life is truer here. The biggest 
secret of this truer life is two little words—Mr. 
and Mrs. It is not count and prince and 
duchess, but just Mr. and Mrs.—those’ two 
simple titles cover everything, do for every- 
body. It makes you feel much nearer, one 
man to another, than when there are a dozen 
different ranks and you have to bow and salute 
each rank just so. 

Then I sold out to my partner for $1,500. 
I said to my wife: “Now we are not worried 
for money: | will look for a better place.” 

I took the business telephone directory and 
I went through the list of brokers, looking for 
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one with a French or a German name: | speak 
those languages and | knew that it was in such 
an office that | could be of use. 1 picked out 
a broker and went to see him. He asked: 
“What can you do?” | answered: “To speak 
quick; if | make you a dollar, will you let me 
have a few cents of it?” “All right,” he re- 
plied, “start to-morrow.” The first week 
I brought him business so that he said | should 
have a salary of $20; the next week I brought 
still more so that he said my salary should be 
raised to $35; the third week it was raised to 
$50; the fourth week, to $80; and he kept me 
at $80 a week for the nine and a half months 
that I was with him. 

I solicited brokerage business among my 
friends and all my friends were Americans. 
Since coming here, I never sought Hungarians 
in a social way. Ever since I landed | wanted 
to become a real American, and the only way for 
an immigrant to become a real American is to 
have as much contact as possible with Amer- 
icans. There should be no “Little Hungary,” 
no “Little Italy,” nor other colonies of that 
kind in America. 

In the course of the World War, business in 
Wall Street became bad. I gave up my place 
in the brokerage office. My wife and | thought 


of many things—of a mushroom farm—of a 


regular farm—then, after many hesitations, we 
decided to embark in a French pastry shop. 
We opened our shop in January, 1916. In 
August, 1917, we opened a second shop, in an 
expensive residential quarter. In March, 1918, 
we opened a third shop, on Fifth Avenue, in 
the shopping district. We have tried to deal 
honestly, to give people their money’s worth: 
and if you do that, America pays you well. 

I got my final naturalization papers as soo. 
as the law permitted. I had been an officer in 
an artillery regiment in my native land, but ! 
am proud that it was a Hungarian-Americ 
who fired the first American gun in the World 
War, that no Hungarian put a stain on his 
allegiance during the struggle. 

After the war was over, | started a move- 
ment to feed the starving children of Hungary. 
We fed over a hundred thousand for nine 
months. Weare now shipping thirty thousand 
cases amounting in value to about four million 
dollars, from individuals in America to in- 
dividuals in Hungary. If my old compatriots 
are in need, | will give them all the aid | can 
but I am proud and happy to be an American 
citizen. 





